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FOREWORD 


• This  is  a useful  book.  It  tells  you  what  your  area  can 
do  to  cut  down  automobile  accidents,  and  how  to  do  it.  If 
you  put  that  information  to  work,  the  power  to  control 
traffic  is  in  your  hands.  You  will  not  only  improve  condi- 
tions in  your  own  community,  but  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. And  that  job  must  be  done. 

• The  Governor’s  Highway  Safety  Council  will  welcome 
your  help.  It  pledges  its  cooperation  and  assistance. 

• So  put  this  book  to  work,  and  help  Create  Safer  Com- 
munities. 


Secretary  of  Revenue,  Executive  Chairman 

Governor’s  Highway  Safety  Council 


Governor,  Chairman 
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A FIFTEEN  POINT  PROGRAM  FOR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 


ACCIDENT  FACTS 

1.  Adopt  a standard  accident  reporting  and  record  system  for  police 
department  use. 

EDUCATION 

2.  Promote  adult  education  in  traffic  hazards  and  secure  the  coop- 
eration of  drivers  and  pedestrians  in  reducing  accidents  through 
the  local  program. 

3.  Promote  safety  education  in  the  elementary  schools  with  emphasis 
on  acquiring  the  safety  attitude. 

4.  Establish  courses  of  instruction  in  good  driving  in  the  high  schools. 

ENFORCEMENT 

5.  Adopt  a program  of  “selective”  law  enforcement. 

6.  Abolish  the  ticket  fixing  evil  through  the  use  of  triplicate  audited 
tickets  or  other  systems. 

7.  Establish  an  Accident  Prevention  Bureau  within  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

8.  Organize  and  train  a Police  Accident  Investigation  Squad. 

9.  Adopt  the  uniform  traffic  regulations  and  municipal  ordinances 
recommended  by  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and  High- 
way Safety. 

10.  Establish  a Traffic  Court  or  arrange  to  have  a part  of  the  exist- 
ing court  deal  exclusively  with  traffic  violations. 

ENGINEERING 

11.  Locate  and  eliminate  potential  hazards  created  by  obstructions  to 
visibility  and  inadequate  street  maintenance. 

12.  Use  the  uniform  signs,  signals,  street  markings  and  traffic  control 
devices,  recommended  by  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety  or,  as  modified  by  the  State  authorities. 

13.  Make  a study  of  the  “worst  group”  of  accident  locations  and 
eliminate  the  hazards  by  proper  means. 

14.  Improve  the  efficiency  of  traffic  flow  by  routing  through  traffic, 
by  improving  street  design  and  by  special  restrictions  governing 
direction  of  vehicular  movement. 

THE  FUTURE 

15.  Set  up  a permanent  safety  council  or  committee  to  carry  on  the 
work  that  has  been  started. 


PART  ONE:  GETTING  THE  PROGRAM  UNDERWAY 


A SUCCESSFUL  movement  for  traffic  control  usually  springs  from 
the  efforts  of  a small  group  of  civic-minded  individuals  who  have  met 
and  agreed  on  the  general  proposition  that  traffic  conditions  in  their 
community  are  not  all  they  might  be.  Originally,  this  group  may  be  the 
representatives  of  a single  club  or  organization  or  of  a number  of  clubs 
and  organizations.  In  any  case,  in  order  to  mobilize  general  public  support 
and  assistance,  in  order  to  build  a permanent  working  organization  to 
accomplish  desired  ends,  the  group  must  undertake  a ground-breaking 
program. 

Preliminary  Step  #1: — Discuss  the  situation  and  the  aims  of  the  move- 
ment with  the  Mayor  or  the  chief  municipal  authority,  and  ask  him  to  write 
a letter  inviting  representatives  of  all  clubs,  organizations,  civic  groups, 
merchant  groups,  and  all  others  who  may  conceivably  be  interested  in  the 
movement  to  a private  meeting  on  the  subject.  The  letter  should  point  out 
that  the  Mayor  is  acting  for  a group  of  interested  individuals,  state  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  activity  and  urge  the  attendance  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  A temporary  chairman  of  the  meeting  should  be 
agreed  upon  ( — the  Mayor,  if  he  desires  to  serve),  and  a tentative  agenda 
prepared.  The  newspapers  should  also  be  invited. 

Alternate  Step: — A letter  or  a number  of  phone  calls  inaugurating  the 
organization  meeting  may  be  sponsored  by  some  prominent  citizen  whose 
name  and  reputation  command  interest  and  support.  He  can  be  asked  to 
serve  as  temporary  chairman. 

Preliminary  Step  #2: — The  Organization  Meeting.  This  should  be 
short  and  snappy.  Its  initial  purpose  should  be  to  discover  whether  those 
present  believe  that  local  traffic  conditions  warrant  special  attention  and 
study,  and  whether  they  will  actively  support  a movement  in  that  direction. 
Assuming  there  is  an  affirmative  answer  to  both  questions,  the  Chairman 
should : 

1.  State  the  objects  of  the  meeting  and  discuss  in  general  terms  the  activity 
proposed.  (See  page  5). 

2.  Call  for  the  names  of  several  men  whose  reputations  as  leaders  and 
whose  interest  in  traffic  control  qualify  them  to  carry  out  the  organization 
procedure.  This  selection  should  be  made  very  carefully.  Ask  that  they  be 
given  power  to  prepare  tentative  organization  plans  for  submission  at  a 
subsequent  meeting. 

3.  Ask  vvhether  all  present  will  be  willing  to  serve  actively  on  committees 
and  sub-committees  as  individuals  and  representatives  of  organizations. 

4.  Point  out  the  necessity  for  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  city  govern- 
ment if  this  has  not  already  been  done. 
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The  Safety  Program  Must  Reflect  the  Entire  Community 

Preliminary  Step  #3: — Following  this  meeting  the  organization  group 
should  arrange  a conference  with  the  Mayor  and: 

1.  Present  the  general  plan  of  action  and  the  reasons  why  it  should  be 
undertaken. 

2.  Request  him  to  assure  the  support  of  the  city  government. 

3.  Request  him  to  select  a General  Chairman  of  the  Citizen’s  Committee  from 
the  list  of  names  submitted  at  the  Organization  Meeting.  (Ask  him  to 
announce  the  selection  to  the  newspapers.) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  conference  establishes  an  official  relation- 
ship with  the  municipal  authorities,  and  assures  the  Committee  of  official 
support.  Without  it  any  further  effort  is  likely  to  be  a disappointing  failure. 

These  preliminary  steps  are  designed  as  a general  guide  and  it  is 
understood  that  they  may  not  apply  in  full  to  every  community.  In  places 
where  a local  safety  council  or  committee  already  exists,  some  or  all  of 
these  steps  may  be  unnecessary.  Nevertheless,  the  following  underlying 
principles  have  proved  essential  wherever  similar  programs  have  been  under- 
taken. i ! k ^ 

1.  There  must  be  active  cooperation  from  a number  of  sources. 

2.  Either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  program  must  have  the  support  of  the 
city  government. 

Quite  possibly  the  Mayor  himself  may  begin  the  movement.  If  so,  he  will 
find  it  useful  to  follow  the  preliminary  procedure  outlined. 

Forming  the  Citizens’  Committee 

Work  in  other  cities  has  demonstrated  that  a small  committee  made 
up  of  from  30  to  50  active  individuals  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  turn 
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in  a good  share  of  work  will  accomplish  more  and  better  results  than  one 
which  is  overloaded  with  complimentary  appointments.  As  far  as  possible, 
however,  the  committee  should  represent  all  interests  in  the  city  including 
both  public  and  private  groups.  A committee  title  should  be  agreed  upon 
such  as  “The  Mayor’s  Advisory  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety,”  or  the 
“Citizens’  Traffic  Safety  Committee.”  The  following  is  a list  of  the  more 
important  groups  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  Committee’s  personnel: 

Public  Officials 

Chief  of  Police  City  Prosecutor 

City  Engineer  Member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

City  Solicitor  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Others 

American  Legion  and/or  equivalent  organizations 
Automobile  Dealers  Ass’n.  & Automobile  Club 
Casualty  Insurance  Companies  & their  Agents 
Life  Insurance  Companies  & their  Agents 
Public  Utilities  (Trolley,  bus,  telephone,  light  and  gas) 

Rotary,  Kiwanis  & Lions  Clubs  or  other  organizations 
Merchants  Association  Churches 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Women’s  Clubs 

Parent-Teacher  Association 

The  Organization  Committee  is  now  ready  to  distribute  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  principal  parts  of  the  program,  namely  those  dealing 
with:  Accident  Facts,  Education,  Engineering  and  Enforcement.  (See 
Blue  Organization  Chart  in  center  of  this  book.)  Four  Sub-Committees  or 
Committees  for  Action  should  be  set  up  to  deal  with  these  different  parts 
of  the  program  and  they  should  be  empowered  to  proceed  independently. 
Each  should  have  a chairman,  and  each  chairman  should  automatically  be 
a member  of  the  General  Steering  Committee  which  meets  regularly  with 
the  General  Chairman,  the  Vice-chairman  and  the  Secretary.  These 
“G.  S.  C.”  meetings  are  essential  to  assure  constant  cooperation  among  the 
Committees  for  Action.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  recognizing  at  the  outset  the  interdependence  of  the  Committees  and  the 
striking  manner  in  which  parts  of  the  work  of  each  Committee  will  relate 
to  parts  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  others.  Without  cooperation  and  team- 
work progress  will  be  unnecessarily  slow  and  difficult. 

Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  by  those  who  select  the  membership 
of  the  Committees  for  Action  to  see  that  the  most  is  made  of  each  mem- 
ber’s talents.  It  would  be  a waste  of  good  experience  for  example,  to  place 
a school  man  on  the  Engineering  Committee  instead  of  on  the  Education 
Committee  or  to  ask  an  Engineer  to  help  prepare  an  elementary  school 
program. 

First  General  Meeting 

When  the  Organization  Committee  has  completed  its  work  in  out- 
lining the  program  and  recommending  the  personnel  for  the  Committees 
for  Action,  a meeting  of  the  entire  Citizen’s  Committee  including  those 
who  were  present  at  the  preliminary  meeting  should  be  called.  They  should 
be  asked  to  ratify  the  work  of  the  Organization  Committee.  On  the  ad- 
journment of  this  meeting  the  newly  elected  Citizens  Committee  should 
convene  and  take  steps  to  launch  the  work.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant general  meeting,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure  a complete 
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attendance.  Newspapers  should  be  advised  of  its  nature  in  advance  so  that 
they  will  provide  adequate  coverage.  The  General  Chairman  should  arrange 
the  program  on  the  following  basis: 


Divide  Emphasis  Between  Motor  and  Pedestrian  Traffic 

1.  Present  a brief  review  of  the  Community’s  traffic  situation  as  seen  by  the 
mayor,  the  Police  Chief,  prominent  citizens,  etc. 

2.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  Citizens’  Committee  and  explain  how  a per- 
manent traffic  control  program  can  be  established  through  the  promotion 
of  safety  activities. 

3.  Explain  the  basis  of  the  Program  in  terms  of  the  four  main  points  of 
attack:  Accident  Facts,  Education,  Engineering  and  Enforcement. 

4.  Announce  the  Organization  Committee’s  recommendations  for  the  Com- 
mittees for  Action.  Explain  the  responsibilities  of  each  Committee.  Call 
for  changes,  corrections,  suggestions,  endorsements  of  the  appointments. 
Recommend  that  each  Committee  meet  immediately  after  the  general 
meeting  to  arrange  for  starting  work. 

5.  Ask  for  the  nomination  of  a Vice-chairman  and  a Secretary.  The  Vice- 
chairman  should  serve  on  the  Adult  Education  Committee  and  have 
charge  of  all  relations  with  the  newspapers.  The  Secretary  should  keep 
a record  of  the  program,  prepare  minutes,  and  handle  all  general  corres- 
pondence. 

6.  Call  for  public  support  and  the  help  of  the  newspapers.  Urge  immediate 
action  upon  the  Committees. 

7.  Open  the  meeting  for  a public  forum  on  the  Committee’s  procedure. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  general  Citizens’  Committee  should  meet 

more  often  than  quarterly.  If  the  Committees  for  Action  are  properly 
selected  and  properly  functioning  the  program  will  require  active  work  on 
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the  part  of  every  member  of  the  Committee.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Citizens’  Committee  is  to  assure  public  support  and  to  provide  a forum  for 
the  determination  of  policy.  It  can  be  convened  as  often  as  necessary  but 
it  will  work  better  if  its  power  and  enthusiasm  are  drawn  upon  sparingly. 
The  General  Steering  Committee  should  deal  with  most  of  the  routine 
questions  that  will  arise  from  time  to  time. 

Financing 

Although  the  problem  of  financing  a traffic  control  program  is  a 
serious  one,  it  is  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  The  solution  varies  from 
community  to  community,  and  while  the  limited  scope  of  this  book  does  not 
permit  extended  treatment  of  methods,  some  general  advice  can  be  given. 

Ideally,  the  expenses  of  any  community  safety  effort  should  be  borne 
by  all  the  elements  in  the  community,  for  everyone  is  concerned,  and  all 
profit  by  it.  The  program  presented  in  this  book  is  one  which  requires  a 
generous  contribution  of  time  and  effort,  particularly  from  those  who  serve 
on  committees.  Compared  to  this  contribution,  the  funds  needed  for  rou- 
tine expenses  such  as  stamps,  stationery  and  others  are  almost  negligible. 
In  the  main,  posters,  booklets  and  many  other  materials  are  free,  but 
when  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  them,  it  is  customary  for  one  individual 
or  organization  to  underwrite  the  expense  as  a special  project.  Beyond 
that,  office  or  meeting  room  expense  and  any  personnel  for  specific  pur- 
poses, such  as  research  or  survey  work,  is  usually  contributed  by  local, 
state,  or  federal  authorities  or  by  private  organizations. 

Thus,  the  quickest  and  probably  the  most  convenient  way  to  raise  a 
general  fund  for  expenses  not  otherwise  taken  care  of  is  to  call  for  private 
subscriptions.  These  should  come  from  those  individuals  or  business  groups 
in  the  community  that  are  most  immediately  interested  and  most  likely  to 
profit  by  the  endeavor.  A general  membership  with  small  contributions 
from  a large  number  of  people,  while  it  is  ideal  in  purpose,  has  not  proved 
feasible.  In  some  communities  a part  of  the  funds  for  carrying  on  such 
work  comes  from  Community  Chests;  at  times  from  municipal  appropria- 
tions. Sometimes  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  work. 


Making  the  Program  Permanent 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  ultimately  steps  ought  to 
be  taken  to  organize  traffic  control  on  a permanent  basis.  In  fact,  it  is 
questionable  whether  a traffic  safety  movement  should  be  started  unless 
there  is  a reasonable  chance  that  it  can  be  carried  on  permanently.  The 
traffic  problem  is  one  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  suddenly  and  then  for- 
gotten. It  must  be  continually  worked  at  because  bad  conditions  will  return 
unless  there  is  constant  vigilance. 

The  responsibility  for  inaugurating  and  financing  a permanent  safety 
council  with  a full  or  part  time  paid  staff  is  an  undertaking  in  itself,  and 
one  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  But  again,  it  is  a strictly  local 
matter.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  interests  outside  the  community 
will  contribute  to  a local  undertaking.  This  does  not  apply  to  getting  help 
from  the  state  or  even  from  the  federal  government,  because  the  basis  of 
taxation  is  such  as  to  make  this  justifiable. 
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PART  TWO:  PREPARING  AND  USING  ACCIDENT  FACTS 


ITHOUT  an  adequate  knowledge  of  accident  facts  any  attempt 


to  conduct  a community  program  for  improved  traffic  control  is 


like  trying  to  pick  your  way  out  of  a forest  without  benefit  of  directions  or 
compass.  You  will  probably  find  yourself  traveling  in  circles,  getting  no- 
where. The  war  cry  of  the  army  for  accident  prevention  is:  “accidents 
don’t  just  happen;  they  are  caused.”  By  removing  the  causes  you  remove 
the  accidents. 

Naturally  you  can’t  remove  the  causes  unless  you  know  what  they  are, 
and  this  is  just  the  kind  of  information  that  a properly  kept  set  of  accident 
records  will  reveal.  These  records  will  indicate  at  once  the  remedial  treat- 
ment that  a given  problem  requires.  In  every  community,  for  example,  you 
are  likely  to  find  a number  of  so-called  “worst  intersections.”  Here  collisions 
and  bad  crashes  appear  to  occur  with  an  “inevitable”  regularity.  Special 
attention  and  study  at  these  locations  will  yield  the  real  facts  underlying 
their  “inevitability”.  You  may  discover  any  of  the  following:  physical  haz- 
ards such  as  obstructions  to  view;  improperly  located  stop  signs  or  badly 
timed  signals  ; traffic  violations  which  call  for  special  police  attention  ; unsafe 
practices  by  drivers  and  pedestrians  alike  which  can  be  corrected  by  public 
education  and  proper  enforcement.  Get  the  facts;  carry  through  the  right 
corrective  measures ; and  save  time,  money  and  physical  effort. 


The  personnel  of  the  Accident  Facts  Committee  should  include  repre- 
sentatives from  such  organizations  as  the  automobile  club,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  casualty  insurance  agents  association,  the  police  department, 
the  transportation  groups  and  others.  A citizen  with  knowledge  of  account- 
ing or  statistics  would  be  of  valuable  help. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Committee  on  Accident  Facts,  therefore,  is 
to  provide  complete  and  detailed  information.  The  first  step  is  to  see  that 
proper  procedures  are  set  up  by  the  Police  Department  for  the  investigation 
of  accidents  and  for  the  keeping  of  complete  records.  It  needn’t  embarrass 
your  committee  or  your  police  department  to  discover  that  your  local 
department  has  never  made  any  provisions  of  this  kind,  for  hundreds  of 
Police  Departments  throughout  the  country  are  only  beginning  to  be  prop- 
erly equipped  for  carrying  on  such  work.  The  main  point  is  to  get  the  right 
methods  underway  at  once  with  the  full  cooperation  and  interest  of  the 
police  authorities. 


Committee  Personnel 
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The  Accident  Spot  Map  Tells  a Graphic  Story 


Preliminary  Steps 

If  the  Accident  Facts  Committee  finds  that  the  police  department  has 
not  kept  adequate  records  of  motor  accidents  its  first  duty  after  cooperating 
in  the  establishment  of  a proper  record  system  for  the  future  is  to  secure 
accident  indications  for  immediate  use  from  all  available  sources.  Tem- 
porary assistance  should  be  secured  for  this  purpose  through  the  assignment 
of  an  officer  from  the  police  department,  or  by  getting  a person  from  an 
automobile  club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  some  other  civic  organiza- 
tion or  from  the  local  or  federal  relief  agencies.  The  police  blotter  will 
usually  reveal  the  more  serious  kinds  of  accidents  and  records  of  the  State 
motor  vehicle  department  may  give  a more  detailed  picture.  Tabulations 
should  be  made  and  transmitted  to  the  proper  committees  on  the  basis  of 
these  indications.  They  will  at  least  show  where  more  complete  studies 
should  be  made. 

Ideally,  the  regular  investigations  should  be  conducted  by  Accident 
Investigation  Squads  operating  out  of  a Police  Department  Accident  Pre- 
vention Bureau.  A description  of  the  fundamental  procedure  required  to 
organize  and  maintain  such  a squad  is  presented  on  Page  26. 

The  reports  should  be  kept  on  special  forms,  either  those  used  by 
the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department  or  the  standard  form  designed  by  the 
National  Safety  Council,  (see  Page  10).  Regardless  of  the  form  used, 
the  information  required  is  virtually  the  same : date,  hour,  weather  and 
road  condition,  number  injured,  nature  of  injury,  type  of  vehicle,  the  exact 
location,  direction  of  car  and  pedestrian  movements,  the  ages,  action  and 
condition  of  operators  and  pedestrians,  unusual  attending  circumstances, 
approximate  speed  and  cause  or  causes  of  accident.  Such  facts  are  abso- 
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le /and  ..An,.**  30 


$ou 

N.  SE,  Parked.  Bt< 

nrivMl  Hu  ^ 


'ome$ ^ oca r no 


Age 

Addri 


YtMale  Driving  /7  Operator’s  /Z  / 

nTFemale  Experience / Years  License  No.^^^V*  '/ ■ 

~/Z3  Aa  jer  /&.  wferk  C,/j. 

Vehicle  Damaged  £/jh/ fro  nr. *50 

Bt,  For/on Payer  Po- 


9 

l 

n 

& 


ir^ 

;tn 

it* 

:> 

R 

k 

$ 


Pedestrian 

W.  NE.  Etc. 

NW  Corner.  S Side.  Etc. 

Also  Involved 

Manner  of  Collision 

Check  (X) 

(Collisions  of  two  or  more  vehicles) 

□ Vehicle  No.  3 (give  data  on  page  3) 

JK  l‘.  Angle  collision 

□ Fixed  object  (describe  on  page  3) 

□ 2.  Head-on  collision  ; 

□ 3.  Rear-end  collision  1 

□ 4.  Backed  into  other  vehicle 

describe  on  page  3) 

□ 5.  Side-swiped  other  vehicle 

Names  and  Addresses  of  Killed  and  Injured 

Age 

Check  (X)  which 

..  tfrthor  Afar  tone  

SYY  S.  Front  ■si, 

^Male  □ Killed  □ Ped. 

□ Fem^Iai-  □ Pass. 

□ Male  □ Killed  □ Ped. 

□ Fem.  □ Inj.  □ Pass. 

□ Male  □ Killed  □ Ped. 

□ Fem.  □ Inj.  □ Pass. 

Sri""'  F/uh/en  bury  f/osji/a/ 

1.  Name 

Address 


2.  Name 


Names  and  Addresses  o: 


James  Locarno- Passed  nopdtsH  */o,oo 

Name  of  person  arrested  . Charge  m ' Disposition 

SStSLr""”  Browne 
Aeo/yu 


Reporting 
Rank  and  Number 
or  Addreis 


Brcty  y* 


What  Drivers  Were  Doing 
Vehicle  Check  (X)  one  for  each  vehicle 
I 2 3 

□ □ □ 1.  Making  right  turn 
□ □ 2.  Making  left  turn 

□ 3.  Making  U turn 

Going  straight  ahead 
Slowing  down  or  stopping 

□ □ □ 6.  Overtaking 

□ 0 0 7.  Leaving  curb  (incl.  backing) 

□ □ □ 8.  Other  backing 

□ □ □ 9.  Stopped  in  traffic 

□ □ DIO.  Parked 


□ 3.  h 

>OCD  4- G 

*a*(T  □ 5.  s 


. Check  (X ) also  when  they  apply 
' □ I.  Skidded 
P □ 2.  Tire  blew  out 
L □ 3.  Ran  off  roadway 


What  Pedestrian  Waa  Doing 
Check  (X)  one  item 

□ 1 . Crossing  at  intersection  with  signal 

□ 2.  Same— against  signal 

□ 3.  “ — no  signal 

□ 4.  u — diagonally 

□ 5.  Crossing — not  at  intersection 

□ 6.  Hitching — on  vehicle 

□ 7.  Playing  in  roadway 

□ 8.  Walking  “ 

□ 9.  Working  “ “ 

□10.  Waiting  for  or  getting  on  or 
street  car  at  safety  rone 

□ 11.  Same — no  safety  sone 

012.  Getting  on  or  off  other  vehicle 

□ 13.  Not  in  roadway 


?.C. V...  W.OA /rove/tny  Fast 

on  Eos/ Aron/  St,  and  was 

s/rucJc toy Cor*/  which  passed 

a. Sror J/ay; 1 

Can*/ was  /rove/m/  sou/h 

P/? /e /and  Arenac  prior to. 

dime o£ Co.// is/ an. 

Orirer o£ car */  was 

hac/fy injure/. 

Borfh :y.diiaie.s. were.,  bad/y 

damaaec/. '... 

Space  above  mfh  also  be  used  for  data  on  Veh.  No.  3.  additional  injured,  witnesses,  etc. 


Indicate  on  this  Diagram  What  Happened 


1.  Draw  heavy  lines  to  show  streets  \ 

2.  Name  streets  \ 

3.  Draw  arrow  pointing  north  \ 

4.  Show  veh.  and  ped.  thus:  \ 

Uj 

Vehicle,  ~3>{T><j2}«— 

Nj 

L.--f 

H 

1 <c 

— HrO 

£ reoNT 


STREET 


It 

'•j:  ' 

Ul; 


Vehicle 
1 2 3 


Improper  Driving— Check  (X)  for  each  vehicle 

Explain  others  below 


□ □ 1.  Exceeding  speed  limit 

□ □ □ 2.  Did  not  have  right  of  sray 

□ □ □ 3.  Cutting  in 

□ □ □ 4.  On  wrong  side  of  road 

□ □ □ 5.  Passing  standing  street  car 

□ □ □ 6.  Drove  thru  safety  rone 

□ □ □ 7.  Passing  on  curve  or  hill 

□ □ □ 8.  Failed  to  signal 

□ □ □ 9.  Improper  turn — wide  right  turn 

□ □ 010.  Same — cut  corner  on  left  turn 

□ ^^□11.  “ — turned  from  wrong  lane 

□ jf  012.  Disregarded  stop  sign 

□ TD*OI3.  ’*  signal 

^ □ 014.  Other  Improper  driving, explain  opposite 
atf  □ □ 15.  No  improper  driving 


Condition  of  Vehicles 
Vehicle  Check  (X)  for  each  vehicle 
1 2 3 

□ □ □ 1.  Defective  brakes 

□ □ □ 2.  Improper  lights 

□ □ □ 3.  Defective  steering  gear 

□ □ □ 4.  Other  defects  as  follows: 


IX* 


□ 5.  No  defects  apparent 


Traffic  Control 

j Check  (X)  which 

g ^(^At  street  intersection 

„ g O At  railroad  crossing 
O Elsewhere 

□ 1.  Railroad  crossing  gates 

□ 2.  Officer  or  watchman 

□ 3.  Automatic  signal 
^ □ 4.  STOP  signs 

□ 5.  Warning  signs;  SLOW,  etc. 

3 6.  No  control  present 


Condition  of  Drivers 
Vehicle  Check  (X)  for  each  driver 

1 2 3 

□ □ □ 1.  Under  influence  of  liquor 

□ □ □ 2.  Physical  defect  (Eyesight, 

etc.) 

□ □ □ 3.  Other  handicaps,  os  follows: 

Condition  of  Pedestrians 
£ heck  (X)  which 

□ 1.  Under  influence  of  liquor 

□ 2.  Physical  defect  (Eyesight,  etc.) 

□ 3.  Other  handicaps,  as  follows: 

□ 4.  Driver  apparently  normal 

□ 4.  Pedestrian  apparently  normal  j 

Road  Condition 
Check  (X)  one 

□ 1.  Road  under  repair 

□ 2.  Obstruction  not  lighted 
Q.3.  Other  defects 

j(4.  No  defect 

Road  Surface  * 

Cheek  (X)  one  j 

X1 

□ < Wet 

□ 2.  jsnowy 

□ 'fey 

Weather 
Check  (X)  one 

Yl.  Clear 

TT  ( Cloudy 

□ 2 Fog 

□ 1 Raining 

□ \ Snowing 

Light  Check  (X)  one 
^1.  Daylight 

□ 2.  Dusk  or  serai -dark  ness 

□ 3.  Darkness — street  lights 

□ 4.  “ —no  street  lights 

National  Safety  Council,  Inc.,  20  N.  Waclar  Drive,  Chicago 
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lutely  essential  if  the  community  wishes  its  records  to  have  accident  pre- 
vention value. 

Safety  Tools  from  the  Accident  Report 

The  accident  report  should  be  tabulated  so  that  its  facts  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  three  “E’s”  of  accident  prevention:  Education,  Engineering 
and  Enforcement.  Out  of  these  tabulations  should  evolve  the  following 
valuable  and  helpful  tools:  an  accident  spot  map,  an  accident  location  file, 
a monthly  accident  tally  and  summary,  a driver  accident  and  violation  file. 

The  Accident  Spot  Map.  This  is  a street  map  of  the  city,  in  which 
colored  pins  have  been  stuck  at  those  points  where  accidents  have  occurred, 
thus  presenting  a visual  record  of  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  the 
community.  By  the  use  of  different  shapes  or  colors  of  pins  it  should  show 
the  three  main  accident  classifications  at  a glance:  motor  vehicle  versus 
motor  vehicle,  motor  vehicle  versus  pedestrian,  and  finally  fatal  accidents. 
The  map  should  be  designed  so  that  it  can  be  easily  photographed  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  a permanent  annual  record  kept  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. The  spot  map  will  show  the  worst  corners,  streets  and  other  loca- 
tions where  accidents  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

Accident  Location  File.  T he  principal  purpose  of  maintaining  an  acci- 
dent location  file  is  to  segregate  accident  reports  or  summaries  of  them  so 
that  accidents  at  a specific  intersection  or  a particular  part  of  the  straight- 
away can  be  located  and  analyzed  at  a glance.  The  file  is  made  up  of  two 
parts.  The  first  records  accidents  at  intersections  by  presenting  two  rows 
of  tabs.  (See  Picture  above.)  The  tab  for  the  street  coming  first  alpha- 
betically shows  to  the  left  while  that  for  each  street  intersecting  it  shows 
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to  the  right.  Reports  for  accidents  occurring  between  intersections  are  filed 
separately  in  alphabetical  order.  The  National  Safety  Council  Memo  #40 
describes  this  file  in  detail. 

Monthly  Accident  Tally  and  Summary.  T his  device  provides  a ready 
cross  section  of  citywide  accident  experience  and  includes  such  items  as  the 
number  and  types  of  accidents,  number  of  motorists  and  pedestrians 
involved,  general  accident  locations,  time,  weather,  actions  of  pedestrians 
and  motorists,  age  and  residence  of  driver,  manner  of  collision,  type  and 
condition  of  vehicle  and  road  surface,  and  kinds  of  traffic  control  measures 
in  effect  at  the  accident  locations.  In  practical  use,  the  monthly  summary 
makes  it  possible  to  find  out  readily  such  important  facts  as  the  total  num- 
ber and  classification  of  accidents,  “worst”  time,  “worst”  violations,  dan- 
gerous motorist  and  pedestrian  practices,  and  outstanding  circumstances 
attending  accidents.  The  National  Safety  Council  has  prepared  an  excellent 
form  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Council’s  Memo  #69  explains  its  use. 

Driver  Accident  and  Violation  File.  The  driver  accident  and  viola- 
tion file,  maintained  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  the  operators, 
carries  a complete  record  of  all  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  violations.  It 
shows  the  name,  address  and  license  number  of  the  operator  as  well  as  the 
date,  classification  of  accident  or  violation  and  the  action,  if  any,  taken  by 
the  police  or  court.  The  file  is  used  primarily  to  locate  and  treat  the  class 
of  operators  which  is  constantly  having  accidents  and  committing  viola- 

HOW  ? 
WHERE  ? 
WHY  ? 
WHO  ? 
WHEN  ? 
SEVERITY7 
VIOLATIONS? 
CONDITIONS? 
KIND  ? 
WITNESSES  ? 

tions.  Usually  if  an  operator  can  produce  a clear  record  for  three  years 
following  his  original  entry  in  this  file,  his  card  is  destroyed. 

Putting  Accident  Facts  to  Work 

The  foregoing  may  sound  elementary  to  a layman,  but  the  use  of  the 
simple  tools  described  are  fascinating  once  it  is  seen  how  they  are  applied 
and  how  they  assist  the  work  of  the  engineer,  the  enforcement  officer  and 
the  educator  alike.  The  facts,  like  a knowledge  of  the  physical  symptoms 
in  a sick  patient  make  diagnosis  possible  and  diagnosis  points  the  way  to 
cure. 

How  the  Engineer  Uses  Accident  Facts 

1.  To  locate  and  correct  physical  conditions  at  intersections,  streets  and 
other  locations  where  accidents  are  occurring  most  frequently. 

2.  To  determine  the  “worst”  locations  from  the  point  of  view  of  accident 
severity. 

3.  To  justify  action,  either  positive  or  negative,  on  demands  for  signs, 
signals  or  other  traffic  control  equipment,  and  to  give  force  to  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  in  street  design  at  proper  locations  , 
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4.  To  evaluate  the  necessity  for  throughways  or  measure  the  value  of  exist- 
ing ones. 

5.  To  route  through  traffic  safely  through  or  around  the  city. 

6.  To  show  where  various  kinds  of  traffic  should  be  restricted  or  eliminated. 

7.  To  aid  in  developing  proper  one-way  streets. 

8.  To  locate  and  remove  dangerous  parking  practices. 

9.  To  determine  the  relation  of  speed  to  accidents  at  specific  locations. 

10.  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  collision  diagrams. 

11.  To  make  “before  and  after”  studies  where  improvements  have  been 
made.  Such  a study  is  the  only  real  yardstick  for  measuring  the  value 
of  signs,  signals,  street  markings,  islands,  street  illumination,  etc. 

How  the  Police  Use  Accident  Facts 

Among  the  more  important  uses  the  Police  Department  can  develop 
for  accident  facts  once  they  are  organized  on  a proper  basis  are: 

1.  To  develop  a workable  selective  law  enforcement  program. 

2.  To  learn  and  justify  the  size,  nature  and  scope  of  staff  and  equipment 
assignments  for  traffic  control  work. 

3.  To  evaluate  such  work  in  a good  enforcement  index. 

4.  To  develop  proof  of  negligent  operation  against  drivers  in  accidents. 

5.  To  establish  proper  locations  for  mechanical  control  devices  provided 
such  work  is  under  the  Department’s  jurisdiction. 

6.  To  engage  in  educational  activities. 

7.  To  provide  information  to  the  public. 

8.  To  develop  better  traffic  regulations  and  local  ordinances. 

How  the  Education  Committee  Uses  Accident  Facts 

The  Education  Committee’s  use  of  accident  facts  is  less  pointed  but 
equally  important.  Among  other  uses  are: 
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The  Monthly  Accident  Tally  and  Summary  Sheet 

1.  To  dramatize  accident  facts  through  the  preparation  of  interesting  analyses, 
charts,  posters,  or  other  devices  emphasizing  local  conditions. 

2.  To  focus  public  attention  on  specific  hazards. 

3.  To  develop  proper  publicity:  posters,  talks,  radio,  etc.,  designed  to  encour- 
age the  removal  of  physical  hazards  and  to  discourage  bad  driving  prac- 
tices. 

4.  To  mobilize  public  support  for  activities  conducted  by  engineers  and 
police. 

5.  To  report  progress  of  Citizens’  or  Mayor’s  Committee  work. 

6.  To  justify  expenditure  for  educational  facilities. 

7.  To  help  the  schools  organize  curriculum  studies  emphasizing  the  local 
situation. 

Summary 

Briefly,  the  Committee  on  Accident  Facts,  with  the  help  of  the  Police 
Department,  should  prepare  charts  and  tables  showing  the  following: 

1.  Annual  fatalities  over  a five  to  ten  year  period. 

2.  Annual  injuries  over  a five  to  ten  year  period. 

3.  Monthly  accidents  for  two  year  period. 

4.  Comparison  of  pedestrian  accidents  with  motor  vehicle  accidents  for 
one  year. 

5.  Accidents  per  day  of  week  for  one  year. 

6.  Accidents  per  hour  of  day  for  one  year. 

7.  Comparison  of  child  to  adult  pedestrian  accidents. 

8.  Ages  and  actions  of  pedestrians  injured. 

9.  Number  and  type  of  accidents  at  25  intersections  experiencing  the  highest 
accident  frequency. 

10.  Principal  number  and  types  of  motor  vehicle  collisions  at  corners. 

11.  Residence  of  drivers  involved  in  accidents. 

12.  Location  of  child  accidents  in  relation  to  schools  and  playgrounds. 

13.  Other  studies,  made  obvious  by  local  conditions,  should  also  be  included. 
All  these  exhibits  should  be  prepared,  in  legible  and  intelligible  form  and 
copies  transmitted  to  all  other  committees  working  on  the  project. 
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PART  THREE:  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


THE  educational  program  most  intimately  reaches  the  “human  factor”, 
the  vital  element  of  traffic  control,  and  it  requires  a careful  and  thor- 
ough handling.  It  must  not  be  directed  more  haphazardly  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  program  merely  because  it  seems  less  precise. 

From  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  create  public  enthusiasm  for  a com- 
munity traffic  safety  movement.  At  least  three  appeals  can  be  used  in  the 
educational  program  to  achieve  this  end.  There  is  the  selfish  appeal — to  the 
instinct  to  protect  one’s  own  person  and  property  and  that  of  one’s  family 
and  friends.  There  is  the  humanitarian  appeal — involving  in  general  a 
human  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  other  person  and  for  the  principle  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  There  is  the  reasonable  appeal — based  on  an  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  modern,  intelligent  traffic  control  pays  dividends  in 
accident  reduction  and  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  all  moving  traffic. 

How  shall  we  utilize  these  appeals?  To  what  ends  do  we  wish  to  edu- 
cate people?  First  of  all,  we  want  them  to  have  knowledge — knowledge  of 
how  menacing  traffic  accidents  are  to  the  general  welfare — knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  community  (and  in  the  state  and  nation)  to 
remove  this  menace,  knowledge  of  what  the  individual  motorist  and  pedes- 
trian can  do,  knowledge  of  the  various  specific  things  which  need  yet  to  be 
done.  Then  we  want  to  develop  good  driving  and  good  pedestrian  practices 
or  skills.  Finally,  we  want  to  stimulate  intelligent  driving  and  walking 
attitudes  of  mind.  Knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  are  the  qualities  which 
determine  the  good  driver  and  the  intelligent  pedestrian. 


Setting  Up  an  Educational  Program 

The  personnel  of  the  Educational  Committee  should  be  a good  deal 
larger  than  that  of  the  others  and  ought  to  include  representatives  from  the 
following : 


The  Public  Schools 
Newspapers 

Motion  Picture  Theatre  Owners 
Local  Civic  and  Luncheon  Clubs 
Parent-Teacher  Associations 
Automobile  Clubs 
Parochial  or  Private  Schools 

Local  Colleges  or  Other 


Radio  Stations 
Insurance  Associations 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Police  or  Motor  Vehicle  Depart- 
ments 

Safety  Council 
Educational  Institutions. 


The  work  of  the  Committee  divides  naturally  into  two  parts — adult 
education  and  education  carried  on  in  the  school.  A procedure  which  has 
worked  well  in  a number  of  cities  is  to  put  the  chairman  in  charge  of  adult 
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education  and  to  put  a co-chairman  in  charge  of  the  school  program  so 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  there  are  two  committees.  Each  member  of 
each  division  should  be  assigned  a specific  responsibility  in  the  planning  and 
promotion  of  activities. 

Adult  Education 

Every  available  medium  in  the  community  for  reaching  the  adult  public 
with  traffic  control  information  should  be  used  as  extensively  as  possible. 
The  public  education  program  should  be  continuous  and  widespread. 

The  Newspapers.  Make  friends  with  your  newspapers  from  the  start. 
Any  enterprise  which  directly  affects  the  public  cannot  operate  effectively 
without  public  support.  As  a community  safety  program  gets  under  way, 
there  are  likely  to  be  various  misunderstandings,  even  resentments,  if  the 
public  does  not  understand  the  purpose  of  what  is  being  attempted.  It  can- 
not be  asked  to  rely  merely  on  the  good  faith  and  reputation  of  the  citizens 
executing  the  program.  In  order  to  approve,  the  community  must  know. 
This  is  where  the  newspapers  are  invaluable. 

Show  the  papers  that  you  are  going  to  be  a real  source  of  news.  Do 
not  let  your  program  be  hampered  by  a lack  of  skilled  publicity  direction. 
This  has  often  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  newspaper  editors  are 
interested  and  eager  to  do  all  they  can  to  promote  any  activity  which,  like 
safety  work,  can  be  called  a public  benefit. 

A publicity  director  should  be  appointed  and  he  should  be  given  strict 
control,  and  it  should  be  made  a rule  that  all  newspaper  releases  concerning 
any  phase  of  the  community  safety  program  must  be  given  out  through  him. 

The  publicity  director  should  be  kept  informed  of  all  safety  activities. 
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He  may  or  may  not  be  a writer,  but  he  should  have  what  the  newspapers 
call  “news  sense”,  or  an  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  qualities  which  interest 
the  public.  Although  he  should  properly  be  a member  of  the  Education 
Committee,  he  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  General  Chairman. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  premature  publicity.  The  state- 
ment of  something  as  an  accomplished  fact  which  has  not  occurred,  and, 
as  it  turns  out,  never  will  occur,  can  do  grave  damage. 

The  trained  publicity  man  needs  no  specific  outline  of  the  techniques 
for  obtaining  public  attention.  However,  the  following  suggestions  are  made 
as  suitable  stories  for  any  community. 

1.  The  Mayor  realizes  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  decides  to  act, 
or  to  cooperate  with  those  who  are  organizing  the  movement. 

2.  Announce  the  appointment  of  the  Citizens’  Traffic  Safety  Committee 
and  Chairman.  (Actually,  the  publicity  director  does  not  come  into 
official  existence  until  this  point.  However,  the  group  initiating  the  pre- 
liminary organization,  if  it  is  not  the  Mayor,  should  include  a member 
with  the  duty  of  contacting  the  newspapers,  and  he  will  probably  con- 
tinue in  that  capacity.) 

3.  Short  articles  on  the  size  and  severity  of  the  problem,  comparing  the 
national  and  local  situation,  with  emphasis  on  the  need  for  approaching 
the  problem  by  a careful  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  facts. 

4.  Announcement  of  the  personnel  of  the  Committees  for  Action  and  their 
duties.  This  story  will  detail  for  the  first  time  the  scope  of  the  program. 

5.  Stories  on  accident  facts  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Accident 
Facts  Committee.  There  should  be  inaugurated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a weekly  bulletin,  probably  for  release  in  Tuesday  papers  (if  the 

community  has]  dailies),  giv- 
ing accident  figures  for  the 
week  before;  number  of  ac- 
cidents, number  of  deaths, 
number  of  injuries.  If  avail- 
able, the  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  the  previous  year 
should  be  given.  In  the 
larger  cities,  where  week-end 
traffic  is  an  important  prob- 
lem in  itself,  the  tabulation 
might  also  give  the  figures  for 
week-end  accidents.  Monthly 
summaries  ought  to  be  re- 
leased in  the  same  way. 

6.  When  the  work  of  the  Acci- 
dent Facts  Committee  has 
sufficiently  progressed,  a most 
interesting  series  can  be 
made  of  a daily,  or  weekly 
story  dealing  with  the  most 
dangerous  locations.  Each 
article  should  contain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  outstanding 
accident  facts  about  the  loca- 
tion and  should  be  illustrated 
by  a collision  diagram. 

7.  Progress  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Action,  when  these 
are  deemed  suitable  for  pub- 
lication. 

8.  Charts  of  the  findings  of  the 
Enforcement  Committee. 


Get  Special  Features 
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Use  Attractive  Posters 

9.  From  time  to  time,  a feature  article  giving  the  highlights  of  all  find- 
ings thus  far,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  picture  of  the  program  before 
the  public. 

10.  A story  when  reports  or  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  Mayor 
for  his  approval  and  official  adoption. 

11.  Follow-up  stories  on  experience  after  adopted  recommendations  have 
been  tested  by  time. 

Posters.  The  poster  program  carries  a series  of  educational  messages 
to  the  public  and  serves  as  a constant  reminder  of  the  community  program. 

Ways  in  which  posters  can  be  obtained  are  listed  in  the  Reference  Sec- 
tion on  Page  45.  The  committee  member  in  charge  of  this  activity 
should  make  up  a definite  schedule  for  his  poster  program,  with  a list  of  the 
store  windows,  garages,  public  places,  etc.,  where  they  can  be  placed.  In 
some  cases  outdoor  boards  have  been  built  by  the  manual  training  depart- 
ments of  the  schools,  in  other  cases  metal  boards  have  been  purchased  and 
installed  at  important  intersections  and  other  places  where  they  can  be  best 
seen  by  the  most  people.  The  police,  boy  scouts,  etc.,  should  help  to  carry 
out  the  actual  work  of  putting  the  posters  on  display. 

Enough  posters  should  be  secured  to  cover  the  entire  city.  They  should 
be  changed  at  intervals  of  approximately  a month  so  as  to  create  successive 
waves  of  safe  practice  propaganda.  An  excellent  manner  of  localizing 
these  posters  is  by  sticking  gummed  back  strips  on  them  bearing  the  imprint 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  and  the  Committee’s  adopted  slogan  or  motto. 

Outdoor  advertising  associations  are  often  willing  to  furnish  free  out- 
door billboard  space  during  slack  seasons.  Large  twenty-four-sheet  posters 
can  be  obtained  for  these. 


On  Red  Light! 
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Placards  placed  on  or  near  traffic  light  stanchions  have  been  useful  in 
reaching  pedestrians.  Many  cities  have  placed  messages  or  warnings  in  street 
cars,  buses,  and  other  public  conveyances.  A good  idea  is  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute in  this  way,  every  fortnight,  a set  of  placards  with  a new  slogan  or 
message.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  invent  clever,  attention-getting  slo- 
gans for  these.  Here  are  some  suggestions  that  have  been  used.  Take  Time 
to  be  Safe.  Lose  a Second  and  Save  a Life.  Have  Good  Manners  on  the 
Road , Too.  Children  Should  Be  Seen  and  Not  Hurt. 

Motion  Pictures.  The  Committee  member  in  charge  of  this  phase  of 
the  educational  program  should  arrange  with  the  local  theatre  managers 
for  showing  pictures  on  traffic  safety.  A number  of  good  “shorts”  are  avail- 
able with  or  without  sound,  and  these  are  listed  in  the  Reference  Section. 

Of  course,  motion  pictures  can  be  shown  outside  the  theatres  too,  at 
meetings  of  clubs  and  other  organizations.  This  is  also  a responsibility  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  films.  Other  types  of  visual  education  materials 
available  are  talking-slide-films  and  lantern  slide  sets.  (See  Ref.  Sec.) 

Speakers  Bureau.  One  or  several  members 
of  the  Committee  should  be  responsible  for  select- 
ing and  training  a group  of  speakers  to  talk 
authoritatively  on  the  traffic  problem.  This 
responsibility  also  includes  arranging  for  talks  to 
schools,  service  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations, 
welfare  organizations,  church  groups,  fraternal 
clubs  and  other  such  groups. 

While  prepared  talks  are  available,  bert 
results  can  be  had  from  carefully  prepared 
talks  emphasizing  the  local  situation.  Visual 
supplements  such  as  slides,  films  and  charts 
help  to  make  sucli  talks  more  graphic  and 
interesting. 

Radio.  The  radio  has  been  found  to  be 
a valuable  tool  in  the  educational  program. 
Regular  broadcasts  over  local  stations  are  an 
excellent  way  of  reaching  a large  section  of 
the  public.  In  one  metropolitan  city  there  are 
six  dramatic  broadcasts  a week.  Many  local 
councils  and  committees  are  given  free  time 
once  a week  and  often  spot  positions  in  daily 
broadcasts.  If  the  local  newspapers  supply  a 
daily  news  commentator,  he  can  be  persuaded 
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Set  Up  Attractive  Exhibits 


to  devote  some  time  daily  or  weekly  to  the  subject.  Some  prepared  broad- 
casts are  available.  (See  Reference  Section.) 

Exhibits.  Many  cities  have  found  that  safety  exhibits  in  store  win- 
dows and  public  places  have  educational  value.  Attractive  exhibits  can  be 
set  up  using  posters,  enlarged  photographs,  spot-maps,  animated  displays, 
lantern  slides,  and  continuous  film  projections  (see  Reference  Section).  The 
accident  spot-map  kept  by  the  police  is  a highly  interesting  device  for  empha- 
sizing the  local  accident  situation.  A duplicate  of  the  spot-map  at  head- 
quarters might  be  placed  permanently  in  some  place  where  the  public  can 
see  it. 

Booklets  and  Tests.  A wide  variety  of  publications  of  an  educational 
nature  are  available  for  distribution  (see  Reference  Section). 

Drivers’  Schools.  The  advisability  of  establishing  schools  for  drivers 
should  be  considered  by  the  Committee.  These  schools  are  of  three  types: 
( 1 ) a series  of  sessions,  a certain  number  of  which  are  compulsory  for  all 
drivers  in  the  community;  (2)  a series  of  sessions,  at  which  attendance  is 
purely  voluntary;  (3)  a driver’s  school  to  which  violators  are  sent  by  the 
court.  This  subject  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  length  here,  but  further  infor- 
mation can  be  had  on  request.  Some  of  the  cities  which  have  had  such 
schools  are:  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Jersey  City,  Berkeley,  Evanston. 

The  School  Safety  Program 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  this  phase  of  the  educational  work  will 
probably  be  headed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  most  of  the  mem- 
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bers  will  be  representative  of  the  public  and  private  schools  and  the  parent- 
teacher  organizations. 

As  the  schools,  particularly  the  elementary  schools,  are  the  agencies 
which  have  already  done  some  of  the  most  effective  safety  work  in  the 
country,  the  local  school  system  will  probably  have  a plan  of  safety  educa- 
tion already  in  operation. 

The  following  catechism  will  serve  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  accident  prevention  work  in  your  schools. 

A.  Do  the  schools  give  instruction  in  safety? 

Safety  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  places  its  chief  emphasis 
on  safe  pedestrianism  and  the  development  of  proper  attitudes  towards 
safety.  Often  there  is  a regular  time  allotment  for  a course  in  safety.  Some- 
times instruction  is  given  through  correlation  with  other  subjects. 

The  magazine  Safety  Education  published  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  is  a publication  that  is  designed  for  keeping  the  schools  in  touch 
with  the  developments  in  the  technique  of  teaching  safety;  it  covers  both 
the  elementary  and  high  school  grades.  There  is  a variety  of  other  teaching 
materials  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters  and  by  the  Education  Division  of  the  National  Safety 
Council.  These  include  posters,  lesson  plans,  tests,  research  material  and 
guides  and  programs  for  the  teacher. 

B.  Are  schoolboy  patrols  organized  in  public  and  private  elementary 

schools  ? 

The  patrol  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  aids  in  pro- 
tecting children  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  and  in  developing  habits 
of  carefulness  in  general.  The  approved  type  of  schoolboy  patrol  directs 
child  pedestrian  traffic,  not  motor  traffic  and  does  so  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  police.  The  patrol  boys  remain  on  the  sidewalk.  Copies  of  “Stand- 
ard Rules  for  the  Operation  of  Schoolboy  Patrols”,  an  authoritative  guide 
to  recommended  procedure,  is  available  at  the  Education  Division,  National 
Safety  Council. 
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Young  Children  Learn  Valuable  Principles  by  Means  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Game. 


C.  Are  the  schools  using  visual  aids  regularly  and  effectively  ? 

Visual  education  is  highly  effective  with  children.  Many  good  motion 
pictures,  lantern  slides,  posters,  and  other  visual  material  prepared  especially 
for  children  can  be  secured — some  without  cost.  (See  Reference  Section.) 
Films  and  slide  sets  are  often  obtainable  from  state  depositories. 

D.  Is  police  protection  given  children  to  and  from  school? 

Most  cities  provide  protection  for  children  at  intersections.  In  many 
cases,  schoolboy  patrols  work  with  the  traffic  officers. 

E.  Is  safety  education  emphasized  in  school  assemblies? 

The  assembly  period  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  places  to 
influence  the  safety  attitudes  of  school  children.  Many  schools  have  two  or 
more  assemblies  each  year  devoted  to  some  phase  of  safety. 

F.  Is  safe  bus  transportation  provided  for  children  who  have  to  be  trans- 
ported to  schools? 

In  many  cities  and  towns  this  is  an  important  problem.  In  some  cases, 
fifty  to  ninety  percent  of  the  children  come  to  school  by  bus.  Many  states 
do  have  standards  for  school  busses.  School  children  obviously  should  not 
be  required  to  travel  on  busses  that  do  not  meet  the  most  rigid  requirements. 

G.  Do  the  schools  have  an  accident  reporting  system? 

The  schools  cannot  obtain  reliable  information  about  child  accidents 
without  employing  some  system  for  reporting  accidents.  The  accident  report- 
ing blanks  designed  by  the  National  Safety  Council  are  widely  used. 

High  Schools 

A.  Is  accident  prevention  instruction  being  given  in  regular  school 
subjects  ? 

Excellent  opportunity  for  stressing  accident  control  exists  in  several 
of  the  regular  high  school  subjects,  especially  the  sciences — physics,  chem- 
istry, and  biology,  the  social  sciences — community  civics  and  problems  of 
democracy.  A complete  treatment  of  this  type  of  instruction  can  be  found 
in  the  National  Bureau  publication,  “A  Guide  Book  to  Safety  Education.’ 
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The  Schoolboy  Patrol  Gets  Results 


B.  Is  training  for  young  drivers  provided? 

The  establishment  of  good  driving  courses  in  high  schools  if  they  do 
not  already  exist,  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  aims  of  the  entire 
community  program.  It  is  increasingly  recognized  that  the  proper  time  to 
teach  drivers  is  just  as  they  come  of  driving  age  and  at  present  little  provi- 
sion is  made  anywhere  to  do  this.  Teaching  high  school  students  how  to 
drive  intelligently  is  the  logical  sequence  to  the  splendid  safety  education 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  one  really  promis- 
ing means  of  creating  new  and  better  generations  of  drivers. 

More  than  five  thousand  high  schools  in  the  United  States  are  now 
offering  some  instruction  in  highway  safety.  There  are  justifiable  hopes  that 
as  this  instruction  is  amplified  and  extended  to  all  schools,  a new  kind  of 
driver  will  come  into  existence.  A large  number  of  states  either  have  pub- 
lished or  are  preparing  manuals  on  good  driving.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  recently  published  a 256-page  textbook, 
“Man  and  the  Motor  Car”,  designed  especially  for  use  in  good  driving 
courses,  and  it  has  had  a splendid  reception  from  school  authorities.  It  is 
companioned  also  with  a special  teacher’s  manual  which  is  the  teacher’s 
guide  for  classroom  use.  The  Education  Division  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  has  available  a teachers’  syllabus,  “Good  Driving”.  The  American 
Automobile  Association  has  published  a series  of  text  pamphlets  entitled 
“Sportsmanlike  Driving”.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  best  courses  do  not 
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treat  just  the  mechanics  of  driving  but  deal  with  the  automobile  in  its 
social,  economic  and  practical  significance  as  well. 

C.  Is  safety  included  in  assembly  programs  or  in  other  extra-curricular 
activities  ? 

As  in  the  elementary  schools,  valuable  use  can  be  made  of  the  high 
school  assemblies  through  dramatic  programs,  motion  pictures,  and  talks. 

The  Need  for  Long  Term  Planning 

The  educational  committee  should  emphasize  at  the  outset  the  over- 
whelming importance,  both  in  the  community  at  large  and  in  the  schools, 
of  treating  traffic  control  as  a permanent  activity.  The  general  outline  of  the 
community  program  should  be  planned  for  from  six  months  to  a year  ahead. 
The  methods  and  procedures  outlined  in  this  book  are,  generally  speaking, 
preliminary  and  immediate  steps.  Once  they  are  started,  the  community 
must  face  the  necessity  for  setting  up  a permanent  council  or  committee 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  administered  and  expanded.  Real  traffic  control 
is  not  to  be  obtained  in  a day,  neither  can  we  be  educated  to  it  overnight. 


Practical  Roadwork  Supplements  Good  Teaching 
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PART  FOUR:  ENFORCEMENT 

A FORTHRIGHT  policy  of  law  enforcement  carried  out  with  dis- 
cretion and  intelligence  by  the  police  department  in  cooperation  with 
the  Enforcement  Committee  will  produce  prompt  and  effective  results  in 
any  program  for  improved  traffic  control.  In  the  last  five  years  one  city 
which  has  twice  won  the  Grand  National  prize  as  the  safest  city  in  America 
owes  its  enviable  record  almost  entirely  to  effective  enforcement.  Moreover, 
its  program  now  has  whole-hearted  public  support  where  five  years  ago  its 
authorities  encountered  indifference,  obstruction  and  downright  hostility. 
But  their  sound,  well  rounded  program,  their  fair  and  judicious  attitude 
toward  violators,  and  the  results  produced  in  accident  reduction  now  have 
the  support  of  the  entire  community. 

Since  the  efforts  of  the  Enforcement  Committee  will  probably  receive 
special  scrutiny  by  the  public  at  large,  committee  personnel  should  be 
carefully  chosen  and  made  to  represent  many  interests  and  points  of  view. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  a small,  smoothly  working  unit  having  com- 
petent knowledge  of  its  objectives.  Its  membership  should  probably  include 
a judge  or  magistrate,  the  police  commissioner  and  police  chief,  the  city 
prosecutor,  a selectman  or  alderman,  several  laymen  including  representa- 
tives from  such  organizations  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Automobile 
Club,  a bus  or  transportation  company,  and  one  or  two  citizens  who  are 
particularly  qualified  to  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public. 

The  program  presented  here  offers  the  ideal  solution  of  the  enforce- 
ment problem.  Parts  of  it  may  be  impracticable  in  many  communities  where 
the  police  department  lacks  the  personnel  and  equipment  to  use  it  in  its 
entirety.  Nevertheless,  by  adjusting  it  to  local  conditions  or  by  selecting 
the  most  applicable  parts,  the  program  -will  have  value  anywhere,  particu- 
larly if  the  Police  Department  and  the  Enforcement  Committee  work  in 
close  harmony.  The  program  suggests  five  points  of  departure:  an  accident 
prevention  bureau,  a selective  law  enforcement  program,  abolition  of  ticket- 
fixing, cooperation  of  the  courts  and  revised  traffic  regulations. 

The  Enforcement  Index 

The  effectiveness  of  local  police  work  in  this  field  can  be  measured  by 
maintaining  an  “enforcement  index”  which  reveals  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  law  enforcement.  Studies  in  a number  of  cities  have  indicated 
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that  the  quantity  of  convictions  obtained  for  traffic  violations  has  a real 
effect  on  the  accident  rate.  These  studies  reveal  that  the  accident  rate 
tends  to  go  down  as  the  enforcement  index  builds  up  to  10  convictions  for 
moving  violations  per  personal  injury  accident.  As  a rule,  this  tendency 
does  not  continue  when  the  enforcement  index  goes  over  10.  Ten  con- 
victions per  accident,  then,  is  excellent,  five  is  good,  and  two  is  fair. 


The  Fate  of  4658  “Apprehensions” 
for  Traffic  Violations 


Approximately  90  percent  of  those  ap- 
prehended should  receive  some  kind  of 
punishment  if  the  enforcement  index  is 
to  have  standard  quality.  Monthly  and 
annual  charts  of  this  enforcement  index 
should  be  kept  by  the  department. 

The  Accident  Prevention  Bureau 

In  a city  of  75,000  or  more  where 
the  police  department  mav  employ 
75  or  more  men,  an  Accident  Pre- 
vention Bureau  should  be  set  up.  This 
bureau  should  have  a commanding  offi- 
cer directly  responsible  to  the  Chief, 
and  a staff  whose  responsibilities  cover 
such  activities  as  accident  investigation, 
maintenance  of  accident  records  and 
the  promotion  of  an  enforcement  pro- 
gram. The  safety  educational  activities 
of  the  police  should  also  be  a function 
of  this  bureau. 

Accident  Investigation  Squad. 
Purpose:  Operating  out  of  the  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Bureau  the  accident 
investigation  squad  is  responsible  first 
for  making  complete  and  thorough  in- 
vestigations of  every  accident  occurring 
within  the  city  limits.  In  cities  too 
small  to  support  a squad  which  does 
such  work  exclusively,  a number  of 
men  on  the  regular  force  should  be  ed- 
ucated in  the  proper  methods  of  han- 
dling accident  investigations  so  that 
their  special  training  and  knowledge 
will  be  available  when  needed.  Other 
officers  are  instructed  not  to  make  such 
investigations  except  in  emergencies. 
Thus,  complete  and  accurate  accident 
experience  is  secured,  and  by  analysis 
the  measures  for  improving  the  ex- 
perience through  enforcement  or 
engineering  are  suggested.  The  second 
responsibility  of  the  squad  is  to  secure 
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evidence  of  traffic  law  violations  against  any  one  or  all  operators  or  pedes* 
trians  involved  in  an  accident.  The  evidence  is  obtained  so  that  the  offend- 
ders  may  be  promptly  and  effectively  prosecuted. 

Crew:  One  squad  car  for  every  1000  to  1500  accidents  should  be  de- 
voted principally  to  accident  investigation  work.  The  cruiser  should  be 
radio  equipped,  if  possible,  and  should  carry  two  officers  thoroughly  trained 
in  modern  investigation  procedure.  The  car  and  its  crew  may  operate  on 
other  duty  whenever  they  are  not  required  for  accident  work. 

Equipment:  The  equipment  of  the  accident  investigation  cruiser 

includes  besides  the  car,  a camera  with  film  pack,  flash  bulbs  and  tripod  ; 
a 100  foot  steel  measuring  tape;  a decelerometer ; a first  aid  kit;  a broom; 
and  a supply  of  accident  report  forms. 

Training:  The  accident  investigators  should  be  selected  through  a 

combination  of  the  volunteer  system  and  the  O'Rourke  Police  Adaptability 
Test,  and  should  receive  at  least  two  weeks  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
their  work.  Details  may  be  secured  from  the  Safety  Division,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Evanston,  111.,  or  the  office  of  the  Traffic 
Engineer,  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  In  general,  besides  the  technique  of  acci- 
dent investigation,  the  accident  investigation  squad  should  know  first  aid  ; 
the  traffic  regulations  and  rules  of  evidence;  the  kind  of  information  neces- 
sary and  admissable  in  court;  how  to  take  photos  and  measurements  of  skid 
marks,  etc.,  which  will  be  admissable  in  court;  and  how  to  trace  hit  and 
run  drivers. 


Typical  Equipment  for  an  Accident  Investigation  Squad 
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Ten  Typical  Violations  for  a Selective  Enforcement  Program 


Selective  Law  Enforcement 

The  selective  law  enforcement  program  is  ideally  suited  to  any  com- 
munity regardless  of  size  and  is  designed  to  use  the  fewest  men  to  the 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness.  The  object  is  to  concentrate  enforcement 
attention  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  at  the  hours,  places,  and  on  the 
violations  which  are  producing  the  majority  of  accidents.  Motorcycle  offi- 
cers, squad  cars  and  even  patrolmen  equipped  with  a chart  of  conditions  in 
their  respective  territories  and  a schedule  of  specific  violations  to  patrol, 
can  do  more  concrete  work  in  warning  casual  violators  and  apprehending 
serious  offenders  than  by  any  haphazard  method  or  sporadic  attack. 

In  a sense  the  selective  program  concentrates  enforcement  effort  on 
four  factors: 

1.  The  “worst”  locations — Cooperate  with  engineering  committee  and  acci- 
dent facts  committee  projects.  Give  special  attention  to  violations  produc- 
ing accidents  at  intersections,  hills,  sraightaways,  and  other  locations  at 
times  when  most  accidents  occur  or  are  expected  to  occur. 
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2.  The  most  dangerous  times — It  has  been  found  that  75  percent  of  the  ac- 
cidents occur  during  one-twelfth  of  the  day. 

3.  The  10  or  12  major  causes — The  facts  may  fail  to  reveal  “worst  locations’’ 
or  "worst  times”.  Regardless  of  time  and  place,  however,  the  police  depart- 
ment should  concentrate  its  attention  on  correcting  the  traffic  violations 
which  experience  has  proven  are  responsible  for  a majority  of  automobile 
accidents.  These  violations  include:  (1)  speed  too  fast  for  conditions;  (2) 
reckless  driving;  (3)  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol;  (4)  failing 
to  obey  stop  signs  and  signals;  (5)  failure  to  give  proper  hand  signals; 
(6)  failure  to  grant  right  of  way;  (7)  improper  turning;  (8)  defective 
brakes;  (9)  eight  foot  law  regarding  trolley  stops;  (10)  failure  to  keep 
right;  (11)  defective  lights;  (12)  dangerous  parking. 

4.  Violation  and  Accident  repeaters — A certain  class  of  operators  warrants 
close  and  careful  watching.  If  their  bad  habits  cannot  be  corrected,  they 
must  be  forced  from  the  highway. 

When  carried  on  properly  the  selective  enforcement  program  helps 
:he  Police  Department  to  get  at  the  root  of  accident  causes  and  to  apply 
proper  corrective  measures,  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  officers  at  accident 
locations,  helps  them  prepare  better  court  cases,  and  improves  their  relations 
with  the  public.  A more  detailed  description  of  this  program  is  the  subject 
of  “The  Motorized  Police  Officer  and  Selective  Law  Enforcement”,  a 
publication  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 

Apprehending  and  Booking  Violators 

The  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of  effective  law  enforcement  is 
“ticket  fixing”.  When  he  knows  that  charges  are  set  aside  because  of  poli- 
cal  favoritism,  the  enforcement  officer  loses  heart,  and  in  the  end,  will 
make  few,  if  any,  arrests  for  traffic  violations.  Education,  traffic  control, 
and  accident  reduction  must  fail  if  the  driver  who  is  at  fault  is  allowed 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  misdeeds  by  reason  of  political  influence. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  ticket  fixing  can  be  eliminated  far  more  easily  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Once  they  know  how,  even  politicians  are  glad  to 
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be  rid  of  it.  Experience  shows  that  there  is  nothing  they  would  rather  be 
able  to  say  than  “Neither  1 nor  anyone  else  in  this  city  can  fix  a ticket  for 
anybody.”  However,  no  half-way  measures  are  possible;  the  job  can  be 
done  only  if  it  is  done  completely. 

The  police  can  combat  it  through  the  use  of  triplicate  audited  tickets, 
and  by  other  systems.  Of  the  three  tickets  in  the  triplicate  system,  one  goes 
to  the  motorist,  one  to  the  court  by  way  of  the  police  chief,  and  one  is 
retained  by  the  arresting  officer.  They  are  numbered  serially.  Annually, 
the  tickets  are  audited  by  the  City  Auditor. 

The  treatment  of  violators  should  require  a record  of  all  offenses 
regardless  of  their  relative  importance.  If  the  arresting  officer  gives  a warn- 
ing, it  should  be  given  in  writing.  (By  ticket.)  The  officer  should  book 
the  violator,  tell  him  briefly  what  offense  he  has  committed,  give  him  the 
warning  tag,  and  make  it  clear  that  the  warning  will  be  filed  at  head- 
quarters. If  any  other  warning  is  on  file,  the  violator  can  be  summoned. 

This  procedure  develops  a competent  driver  record  system  and  con- 
vinces violators  that  they  are  being  subjected  to  intelligent,  systematic  treat- 
ment and  not  to  the  whim  of  a cop. 
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TRAFF  1C  DIVISION 

ENFORCEMENT  BULLETIN  — WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  FIRST 

WEST  FRONT  ST.  - NEK  TO  PARK.  EMPHASIS  AT  INTERSECTIONS.  VIOLATIONS  - 
EXCESSIVE  SPEED  - PEDESTRIAN  CARELESSNESS  AND  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  OFFICER 
WHEN  DIRECTING  TRAFFIC.  FATALI TV  AT  PARK  WAS  AN  ADULT  PEDESTRIAN  CROSS- 
ING DIAGONALLY.  SPEED  OBSERVATIONS  SHOW  22  MPH  - AT  OR  BELOW  WHICH  85 
PERCENT  OF  CARS  WERE  OPERATING  - TO  HO  MPH.  SAFE  SPEED  20  MPH. 

PARK  AVENUE  - VERY  BAD  AT  WEST  FRONT  AND  WATCHUNG.  STOP  SIGN  DISOBEDI- 
ANCE  PRINCIPAL  FACTOR  AT  BOTH  INTERSECTIONS  - WITH  8AD  PEDESTRIAN  HAZARO 
ADDED  AT  FORMER.  BETWEEN  INTERSECTION  ACCIDENTS  CAUSED  PRINCIPALLY  BY 
RECKLESS  DRIVING  - EXCESSIVE  SPEED  - CARELESS  PEDESTRIANS.  ABOUT  THREE- 
F0UR1HS  WERE  PEDESTRIANS.  MOST  OCCURRING  BETWEEN  NOON  AND  9 P.M.  CHECK 
SHOWS  MOST  CARS  EXCEEDING  SAFE  SPEED  WHICH  IS  25  MPH  - EXCEPTING  FROM 
OUSK  TO  10  P.M.  WHEN  IT  IS  20  MPH. 

EAST  FRONT  ST.  - RICHMOND  TO  PARK.  SAME  CONDITIONS  APPLY  AS  NOTED  ABOVE 
FOR  WEST  FRONT  STREET.  INTERSECTIONS  AT  RICHMOND  AND  WATCHUNG  VERY  BAO. 

WATCHUNG  - EAST  FRONT  TO  CENTRAL.  EMPHASIS  AT  SECOND  AND  PARK.  VIOLA- 
TIONS - FAILURE  TO  GRANT  RIGHT  OF  WAY  - SPEEDING  RECKLESSNESS  - PASSING 
ON  CURVE.  SPEED  OBSERVATIONS  SHOW  50  TO  50  MPH.  SAFE  SPEED  25  TO  50. 

SECOND  ST.  - RICHMOND  TO  NEW.  OBSERVATIONS  INDICATE  BAD  PARKING  IS  IM- 
PORTANT FACTOR  IN  ACCIDENTS  ON  THIS  STREET  CREATING  SERIOUS  OBSTRUCTION 
TO  VISIBILITY  AT  INTERSECTIONS.  PATROL  OFFICERS  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PARKING  REGULAT I ONSj.  PRINCIPAL  VIO- 
LATION IS  SPEED  EXCESSIVE  FOR  VISIBILITY.  EMPHASIS  ON  WARNING  TICKETS 
A!  INTERSECTIONS. 
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The  Courts 

The  relationship  of  the  courts  to  the  traffic  control  movement  is  yet 
to  be  explored.  Theoretically  little  can  be  done  in  education  or  enforce- 
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ment  unless  the  power  of  the  court  is  used  to  discourage  bad  driving  prac- 
tices and,  by  inference,  to  encourage  good  ones.  In  addi- 
tion it  seems  illogical  to  force  the  traffic  offender  to 
stand  before  the  bench  in  company  with  thieves,  pick- 
pockets or  brawlers  The  corrective  effect  of  the  court 
is  swamped  in  the  violator’s  resentment  at  being  classed 
as  a common  criminal. 

For  this  reason,  and  moreover  to  supplement  the 
work  of  enforcement  officers,  traffic  cases  ought  to  be 
handled  by  a traffic  court.  In  smaller  communities,  the 
magistrate  may  set  aside  a special  day  or  period  for  the  exclusive  treatment 
af  traffic  offenders.  Such  a program  may  easily  be  worked  out  by  the 
Enforcement  Committee  in  cooperation  with  its  judicial  member  who  is 
familiar  with  the  local  situation. 


In  any  case,  steps  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  court  backs  up  the 
police  and  the  public  effort.  Certainty  rather  than  severity  of  punishment 
ought  to  be  the  watchword.  In  larger  cities  police  traffic  schools  for  first 
offenders  and  the  “cafeteria  court”  handling  of  minor  offenses  have  ope- 
rated successfully.  The  police  and  the  judges  should  confer  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  maintain  a mutual  understanding  of  the  functions  and 
aims  of  each. 
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Traffic  Regulations 

A sub-committee  of  the  Enforcement  Committee  composed  chiefly  of 
lawyers  and  one  or  two  laymen  ought  to  undertake  a review  of  local  traffic 
rules,  regulations  and  ordinances.  In  the  existing  code  some  of  these  may 
not  conform  to  modern  requirements,  or  even  to  the  state  laws.  The  survey 
should  be  made  to  develop  recommendations  that  will  bring  local  laws 
more  nearly  into  agreement  with  the  Model  Municipal  Traffic  Ordi- 
nance recommended  by  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety,  and  with  the  national  movement  for  uniform  traffic  laws.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  paid  to  regulations  governing  speed,  turns,  parking, 
etc.,  for  much  of  the  existing  code  may  date  back  fifteen  years  or  more, 
and  may  be  impossible  to  enforce. 

Another  activity  of  this  committee  would  be  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  a digest  of  the  local  laws.  Cooperation  should  be  sought 
from  the  Education  Committee. 


Summary  of  Recommendations 

1.  Establish  an  Accident  Prevention  Bureau  within  the  Police  Department. 

2.  Establish  a standard  accident  reporting  system. 

3.  Establish  an  accident  investigation  squad. 

4.  Conduct  a selective  law  enforcement  program. 

5.  Abolish  ticket  fixing  by  adoption  of  triplicate  audited  ticket  or  other  system. 

6.  Urge  cooperation  of  judiciary  in  establishing  traffic  court. 

7.  Survey  local  traffic  laws,  rules  and  regulations. 

8.  The  Committee  ought  also  to  encourage  attendance  of  police  officers  at 
University  Police  Training  Schools. 
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PART  FIVE:  ENGINEERING 

THE  principal  concern  of  the  Engineering  Committee  should  be  the 
reduction  and  removal  of  physical  traffic  hazards.  The  Committee 
should  locate  obstructions  to  visibility  and  other  accident  breeding  condi- 
tions which  hamper  efficient  traffic  flow  and  devise  methods  for  removing 
them.  It  should  determine  where  actual  changes  in  the  design  of  a street, 
intersection  or  curve  will  prevent  accidents.  Further,  the  Committee  should 
determine  where  traffic  lights,  blinkers,  stop  signs,  and  other  uniform  traffic 
control  warnings,  devices  and  street  markings  ought  to  be  installed,  re- 
moved or  changed,  where  one  way  streets,  “throughways”,  special  parking 
regulations  and  other  special  traffic  rules  are  advisable.  These  determi- 
nations will  require  field  studies  of  various  types.  The  committee  will 
especially  have  to  give  attention  to  the  worst  accident  locations  in  the  com- 
munity, as  developed  by  the  findings  of  the  Accident  Facts  Committee. 

On  the  basis  of  its  investigations  and  studies  the  Committee  should 
make  recommendations  to  the  proper  authorities.  There  will  also  be  in- 
stances where  recommendations  should  be  made  to  other  committees, 
especially  the  Enforcement  Committee.  Indeed,  the  Engineering  Committee 
should  consult  constantly  with  the  other  committees  throughout  its  work. 
Again  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  traffic  safety  program  is  an  interde- 
pendent set-up,  each  part  of  which  is  useful  only  in  its  relation  to  the  other 
parts. 

The  personnel  of  the  Committee  should  include  the  city  engineer,  the 
superintendent  of  streets,  a representative  of  the  automobile  dealers’  asso- 
ciation, a representative  of  the  bus  or  street  car  company  or  both,  and  others 
whose  training  and  interest  may  be  useful. 

Because  the  Engineering  Committee  must  wait  upon  the  Accident 
Facts  Committee  for  considerable  important  information,  it  cannot  start 
full  steam  ahead.  This  is  just  as  well,  however,  for  there  are  a number  of 
preliminary  matters  which  ought  first  to  be  cleared  away.  Let  us  examine 
these. 

Immediate  Efforts 

1.  There  are  in  the  community  various  hazards,  or  potential  hazards, 
many  of  them  of  a minor  nature,  which  can  be  identified  readily.  The  Com- 
mittee should  request  members  of  the  community  to  send  in  information 
concerning  any  locations  or  conditions  which  they  believe  to  be  dangerous. 
These  may  be  unnecessary  obstructions  to  visibility,  streets  made  too  nar- 
row by  parked  cars  for  two  way  traffic,  bad  holes  in  a road,  improperly 
timed  signal  lights,  broken  or  defaced  signs,  low  hanging  tree  branches, 
and  so  on.  Often  these  are  matters  which  can  be  remedied  quickly,  and 
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prompt  correction  of  them  will  prove  an  excellent  way  to  win  good  will 
for  the  community  program. 

2.  The  Engineering  Committee  should  start  immediately  a survey  of 
traffic  signals,  signs  and  markings  in  the  community,  to  determine  whether 
they  come  up  to  proper  standards  in  respect  to  uniformity  and  efficiency. 
The  Committee  should  observe  whether  they  conform  to  the  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety  or  as 
necessarily  modified  by  State  authorities.  The  signs  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  Some  may  require  reflector  buttons  because  of  their  special 
importance  at  night.  The  timing  of  all  traffic  lights  should  be  checked,  if 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  rate  of  traffic  flow. 
The  Committee  will  find  sound  guidance  for  this  part  of  its  program  in 
the  “Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Devices”  published  by  The 
National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety. 

The  Engineering  Committee  may  find  that  the  directional  signs  in 
the  community  are  in  a badly  organized  state  because  there  has  been  no 
systematic  supervision  of  installation.  The  resultant  confusion  to  out-of- 
town  motorists  creates  congestion  and  accident  hazards.  Consequently,  the 
Committee  can  probably  carry  out  a fine  initial  project  by  making  the 
directional  sign  system  clearer  and  more  complete,  facilitating  the  flow 
of  traffic. 

3.  Stop  signs  require  special  study.  The  community  may  have  too 
many  of  them  or  not  enough,  or  they  may  be  set  up  in  the  wrong  places. 
There  was  a time  when  the  stop  sign  was  regarded  as  a kind,  of  accident 
panacea  and  consequently  was  over-installed.  This  led  to  disobedience  of 
the  necessary  as  well  as  the  unnecessary  signs.  It  is  the  Committee’s  job  to 
sift  the  two  and  recommend  the  removal  of  the  latter  and  enforcement  of 
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Condition 

This  is  a collision 
diagram,  covering  the 
year  1933,  of  the  in- 
tersection of  42d  St. 
and  Sixth  Ave.  in 
New  York  City. 

Sixth  Avenue  has 
an  elevated  railroad 
structure,  the  pillars 
of  which  divide  the 
street  into  three  parts. 
Most  accidents  in- 
volved pedestrians. 

Conclusion 

A careful  study  of 
the  location  developed 
the  conclusion  that 
the  “common  denomi- 
nator” of  most  of  the 
accidents  was  the  poor 
position  of  the  only 
traffic  light  at  the  in- 
tersection. The  light 
was  placed  underneath 
the  elevated  structure 
where  pedestrians  and 
drivers,  especially 
those  drivers  in  the 
lanes  outside  the  pil- 
lars, had  difficulty  in 
seeing  it. 

Recommendation 

The  remedial  meas- 
ure decided  upon  was 
the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional lights  at  each 
corner  on  a line  with 
the  vision  of  motorist 
and  pedestrian  traffic. 

Check-Back 

Result:  D u r i n g 

1934,  the  year  follow 
ing  the  change,  acci 
dents  at  this  intersec- 
tion decreased  60%. 


the  former.  This  entails  making  stop  sign  obedience  studies  (see  Page  37) 
and  safe  speed  computations.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  any  approach 
to  a main  thoroughfare  on  which  a speed  of  more  than  ten  miles  per  hour 
is  unsafe  ought  to  have  a stop  sign.  A complete  treatment  of  this  subject, 
including  an  accurate  method  of  computing  safe  speed,  is  to  be  found  in 
“Stop  Signs — Their  Proper  Use,”  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 

4.  Parking  of  a hazardous  nature  is  another  task  which  the  Com- 
mittee can  tackle  right  away.  The  Committee  should  examine  the  effect 
of  present  parking  regulations  along  with  the  recommendations  of  the  police 
and  others  and  the  experience  of  other  communities  if  the  situation  is  not 
satisfactory.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  double  parking,  park- 
ing on  crosswalks  and  too  near  corners  and  parking  too  far  from  the  curb. 

5.  Street  lighting  is  a most  important  phase  of  traffic  accident  pre- 
vention which  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  Committee  Six  out  of  ten 
persons  killed  in  automobile  accidents  meet  death  after  dark,  despite  the 
fact  that  three  out  of  four  cars  are  not  driven  after  sundown.  M any  cities 
have  aggravated  this  condition  by  reducing  their  street  lighting  budgets. 
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Conditions 

All  accidents  at  this  inter 
section  were  right  angle  col- 
li sioas. 

Eight  of  the  accidents  in- 
volved motor  vehicles  enter- 
ing the  intersection  north 
bound  on  Pond  Street. 

85%  of  all  vehicles  out  of 
Pond  Street  were  operated 
at  20  m.p.h.,  whereas  the 

computed  safe  approach  was 
but  10  m.p.h. 

Conclusions 

The  high  hedge  and  the 
house  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner and  the  house  on  the 
southwest  corner  create  seri- 
ous obstructions  to  view. 
They  are  the  “common  de- 
nominators” of  the  eight 
collisions. 

Motor  vehicle  speeds  on 
Pond  Street  are  too  fast 
'or  conditions. 

Recommendations 

The  property  owner  on  the 
southeast  corner  should  be 
asked  to  trim  the  hedge  to 
a safe  height  of  four  feet. 

An  “isolated  stop  sign” 
should  be  installed  on  the 
south  side  of  Pond  St. 

The  Police  Department 

should  enforce  stop  sign 

obedience  and  safe  speed  at 
this  intersection. 

The  public  should  be 

warned  by  the  press. 

Check-Back 

The  foregoing  recommen- 
dations were  put  into  effect. 
During  the  following  year 

only  two  minor  accidents  oc- 
curred at  the  inersection,  as 
compared  to  the  ten  collisions 
of  the  previous  year. 


Careful  studies  have  definitely  proved  that  night  traffic  accidents  increase 
as  the  adequacy  of  street  lighting  diminishes.  The  Committee  should 
determine  if  the  city’s  streets  are  properly  illuminated  for  night  driving  and 
walking,  according  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Society  of  Illuminating  En- 
gineers. As  soon  as  possible,  the  Committee  should  secure  from  the  Accident 
Facts  Committee  comparisons  of  night  and  day  accidents  and  night  and  day 
fatalities.  These  figures,  particularly  those  on  fatalities,  will  prove  a reliable 
index  to  the  need  for  better  lighting. 

6.  In  every  community  there  are  certain  streets  and  certain  intersec- 
tions which  are  definitely  known  to  be  on  the  list  of  worst  locations.  The 
police  can  probably  supply  to  the  Accident  Facts  Committee  sufficient  in- 
formation on  at  least  a few  of  these  locations  so  that  the  Engineering  Com- 
mittee can  go  ahead  with  a study  of  them.  Where  this  is  possible,  the  Com- 
mittee is  ready  to  follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  following  pages  for 
utilizing  the  facts  on  the  fifteen  to  forty  or  so  worst  locations  as  developed 
by  the  Accident  Facts  Committee. 

The  Worst  Locations 

When  the  Accident  Facts  Committe  has  determined  the  worst  loca- 
tions in  the  community,  the  data  is  given  to  the  Engineering  Committee. 
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The  following  procedure  is  recommended:  (N.B.  The  Engineering  Com- 
mittee is  interested  in  the  physical  hazards  which  contribute  to  the  loca- 
tion’s accident  record.  The  Enforcement  Committee  is  interested  in  inade- 
quacies of  enforcement  which  may  be  producing  accidents  and  that  com- 
mittee too  is  interested  in  the  worst  location  findings  of  the  Accident  Facts 
Committee.  However,  it  is  generally  true  that  those  concerned  with  enforce- 
ment will  have  a better  guide  for  their  recommendations  after  the  Engineer- 
ing Committee  has  made  its  analysis.) 

1.  Assign  a competent  person  to  prepare  a collision  and  condition 
diagram  of  each  location.  (See  Pages  35,  36.)  The  diagram  should  indicate 
the  nature  of  each  accident — pedestrian  or  vehicles  only,  the  direction  in 
which  cars  and  pedestrians  involved  were  proceeding,  the  date  and  hour 
of  the  accident.  It  should  also  indicate  all  significant  features  of  the  loca- 
tion, such  as  buildings  or  parked  cars  or  other  obstructions  to  visibility, 
presence  and  location  of  traffic  lights,  stop  signs  and  other  traffic  control 
devices,  and  anything  else  which  may  have  a bearing  on  accidents  at  that 
point.  Often  the  collision  diagram  is  made  separately  from  the  condition 
diagram. 

2.  Note  time  and  attending  circumstances  of  each  accident  to  dis- 
cover similarities  which  may  give  clues  as  to  why  accidents  are  happening. 

3.  Make  observation  studies  of  prevailing  average  speeds  and  general 
driving  conditions.  Is  the  average  speed  too  fast  to  be  safe?  The  Commit- 
tee should  prepare  a safe  speed  chart  for  , all  the  worst  locations  not  con- 
trolled by  a traffic  light.  This  would  then  be  a matter  for  proper  enforce- 
ment, but  the  installation  of  a sign  indicating  the  safe  speed  would  help. 

4.  Note  what  traffic  control  devices  are  present  and  determine  if  they 
are  proper  and  adequate.  Obedience  studies  should  be  made  at  the  locations 
controlled  by  traffic  lights  and  stop  signs.  The  timing  of  traffic  lights  should 
be  examined.  Too  short  an  “amber-period,”  when  the  light  is  changing 
from  green  to  red,  is  often  an  important  factor. 

5.  Conduct  traffic  counts  to  determine  the  need  for  traffic  signals,  the 
need  for  diversion  of  traffic  flow,  or  anything  else  for  which  such  informa- 
tion may  be  required.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  conduct  a city-wide  traf- 
fic count.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  the  subject  of  traffic  counts  here. 
Complete  information  may  be  obtained  from  a recognized  traffic  consultant, 
the  National  Safety  Council,  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Traffic  Engineer 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 

6.  Study  pavement  width,  curb  radii,  and  general  street  design  for 
their  relationship  to  accidents.  Rounding  and  setting  back  curbs  at  inter- 
sections often  increases  traffic  efficiency  and  eliminates  real  hazards.  Last 
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year  one  city,  noted  for  its  high  standard  of  traffic  control,  altered  over 
one  hundred  curbs  in  this  way.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  pavement  material  when  the  records  show  numerous  skidding  accidents. 

7.  Make  a special  study  of  pedestrian  accidents,  if  they  are  prevalent 
at  any  location,  to  determine  why  that  particular  location  should  be  hazar- 
dous. Two  types  of  pedestrian  behavior  studies  are  valuable  in  determining 
the  causes  of  pedestrian  accidents.  One  is  a traffic  signal  obedience  count. 
This  determines  what  percentage  of  pedestrian  traffic  is  crossing  as  it 
should  with  the  green  light,  and  may  reveal  a serious  disobedience  factor 
which  is  a direct  cause  of  accidents.  A second  study,  which  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  first,  is  a pedestrian  count  showing  direction  and  manner 
of  crossing — that  is,  whether  pedestrians  are  crossing  diagonally  or  on  the 
crosswalks.  Diagonal  crossing,  of  course,  is  dangerous.  This  study  may 
reveal  a combination  of  dangerous  pedestrian  practices  common  to  a loca- 
tion. The  matter  then  becomes  a problem  for  the  Enforcement  and  Educa- 
tion Committees. 

The  above  is,  and  can  be,  only  an  outline  of  procedure.  The  Committee 
will  constantly  be  called  upon  to  employ  its  own  astuteness  in  dealing  with 
the  peculiarities  of  individual  problems.  Advice  can  always  be  obtained  from 
the  state  engineering  and  motor  vehicle  departments,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  the 
Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers  or  a recognized  traffic  consultant.  (See 
Reference  Section  for  various  aids  to  the  Engineering  Committee.)  “A 
M anual  for  Traffic  Safety  Survey  Procedure,”  published  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  is  a complete  treatment  of 
how  properly  to  conduct  a traffic  survey. 

Re-Routing  and  Throughways 

A study  may  reveal  to  the 
Committee  that  through  traffic 
can  be  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
city  more  efficiently  if  it  is  re- 
routed on  to  less  central  streets  or 
streets  with  fewer  accident  poten- 
tialities. Several  minor  changes 
in  the  street  design  may  make  it 
possible  for  a large  portion  of  the 
traffic  to  be  shifted  to  less  dan- 
gerous thoroughfares.  Often  the 
erection  of  alternate  route  signs 
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will  so  shift  the  traffic  as  to 
reduce  the  accident  and  con- 
gestion problem  on  main 
thoroughfares  to  a minimum. 
A study,  failing  to  reveal  an 
alternate  route,  may  prove 
the  need  for  constructing  a 
by-pass.  Some  routing  stu- 
dies will  indicate  the  advis- 
ability of  restricting  or  elim- 
inating certain  types  of  traf- 
fic from  certain  streets  for 
varying  periods  up  to  twen- 
ty-four hours.  “Through- 
ways”  — thoroughfares  with 
all  approaches  to  them 
marked  by  stop  signs  — are 
valuable  only  when  they  fa- 
cilitate arterial  traffic  and  re- 
duce accidents.  However, 
great  care  should  be  taken  be- 
fore proposing  a throughway. 
An  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords may  show  a predomin- 
ance of  mid-block  collisions 
and  pedestrian  accidents. 
These  are  accidents  which 
stop  signs  would  not  prevent 
anyway  and  are  probably  due 
to  excessive  speed.  Therefore,  a throughway  would  not  be  wise.  For  a 
throughway  to  be  practical  the  accident  facts  show  (1)  a predominance  of 
right  angle  collisions  at  intersections,  and  (2)  collisions  with  pedestrians  on 
the  cross-walks  of  the  stop  streets.  It  must  be  remembered  that  establish- 
ing a throughway  involves  an  enforcement  problem  and  will  not  succeed 
if  the  police  do  not,  or  cannot,  adopt  a vigorous  policy  of  compelling  obe- 
dience to  the  stop  signs  at  the  approaches. 

A Traffic  Engineering  Department 
The  Committee’s  work  may  make  apparent  the  need  for  a regular  or 
part-time  traffic  engineering  department  as  part  of  the  city  government.  The 
National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety  treats  this  matter  as 
follows:  “For  municipalities  the  logical  method  of  providing  traffic  engin- 
eering service  depends  on  various  factors,  including  size,  intensity  of  traffic 
and  governmental  organization.  Cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  can 
generally  be  served  satisfactorily  by  a part-time  traffic  engineer,  either  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  or  made  available  through  the  state  traffic  engineer- 
ing office  on  a consulting  basis.  Cities  of  more  than  250,000  inhabitants 
should  have  a full-time  traffic  engineering  staff.  In  deciding  how  to  provide 
such  service  cities  between  100,000  and  250,000  should  be  governed  largely 
by  the  severity  of  their  traffic  problem.” 

The  traffic  engineering  staff  of  a city  may  be  under  the  department 
responsible  for  public  safety  or  the  department  in  charge  of  engineering  and 
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public  works.  A sound  principle  is  to  place  it  in  the  department  with  which 
it  will  normally  have  the  greater  number  of  contacts. 

The  Committee  should  translate  all  its  work  into  recommendations, 
detailing  why  and  how  a specific  condition  ought  to  be  improved  or  propos- 
ing with  the  reasons  therefore,  that  it  be  left  as  is.  These  recommendations 
should  be  made  directly  to  one  of  the  other  Committees  if  the  matter  comes 
under  their  province,  or  through  the  Steering  Committee  to  the  proper  city 
authorities. 

Finally,  the  Committee  should  work  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Traffic  Engineering  Department,  if  none  now  exists.  Such  a 
Department  in  the  City  Government  will  carry  the  Committee’s  original 
efforts  to  logical  and  profitable  goals. 

The  Recommendations  of  the  Committee 

To  sum  up,  the  recommendations  should  arise  out  of  the  following 
objectives  of  the  Engineering  Committee: 

• • • 

1.  Location  and  elimination  of  potential  traffic  hazards. 

2.  Establishment  of  a system  of  uniform  traffic  signals,  signs,  and  markings, 
using  as  a guide  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Street  and  Highway  Safety. 

3.  Uniformity  and  strategic  placing  of  directional  signs,  especially  as  an 
aid  to  traffic  from  out  of  town. 

4.  Determination  of  where  stop  signs  are  needed  and  where  they  are  not 
needed. 

5.  Formation  of  a plan  for  eliminating  hazardous  parking. 

6.  Determination  of  the  adequacy  of  street  lighting. 

7.  Analysis  of  the  worst  accident  locations  in  the  community  to  determine 
the  factors  causing  the  accidents  and  how  those  factors  can  be  removed. 

8.  Re-routing  of  through  traffic  and  establishment  of  “throughways”,  if 
these  are  feasible. 


A Traffic  Circle  from  the  Air 
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PART  SIX:  THE  RURAL  PROBLEM 

The  first  five  chapters  of  this  book  have  dealt  chiefly  with  traffic  con- 
trol methods  which  are  applicable,  either  wholly  or  partly,  to  large  and 
small  cities.  Fundamentally,  the  principles  and  objectives  underlying  these 
methods  are  the  same  whether  the  area  to  be  treated  is  urban  or  rural. 
However,  if  a small  village  does  not  require  a fully  equipped  police  depart- 
ment, neither  will  it  need  an  elaborate  police  accident  prevention  bureau 
nor  an  accident  investigation  squad.  Nevertheless,  there  are  positive  rea- 
sons why  its  existing  police  authorities  should  be  conscious  of  their  respon- 
sibilities for  traffic  control,  and  someone,  a constable  or  a peace  officer, 
(even  if  there  is  only  one),  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  methods  for 
accident  investigation  described  in  Part  IV. 

The  rural  traffic  problem  is  a real  issue  in  traffic  control,  and  it  needs 
attention  just  as  much  as  the  similar  problem  in  any  populous  and  motor- 
congested  city  in  the  nation.  Statistics  show  that  over  a period  of  ten  years 
the  accident  rate  in  rural  areas  has  increased  steadily,  both  in  frequency  and 
severity,  while  the  rate  in  the  urban  areas  has  declined  or  has  at  least 
remained  static.  This  difference  appears  to  indicate  that  methods  of  con- 
trol have  progressed  more  rapidly  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

The  Approach 

In  general,  an  approach  to  the  rural  problem  will  come  through  a 
simplification  of  the  program  given  in  the  first  five  parts  of  this  book. 
Although  such  simplification  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  those  familiar 
with  local  conditions,  it  may  be  desirable  to  suggest  some  changes  as  a 
guide  to  the  essential  parts  as  in  the  following: 

Organization 

In  small  communities  there  will  naturally  be  variation  in  wavs  of 
getting  the  movement  started,  but  the  pattern  presented  in  Part  I should 
be  followed  as  far  as  is  possible.  Committee  personnel  should  be  carefully 
selected  from  the  entire  area;  and  if  possible,  each  village  of  the  township 
or  each  section  of  the  area  should  be  represented.  However,  there  is  no 
necessity  in  the  rural  program  for  any  elaborate  organization.  A relativelv 
small  number  of  persons,  willing  to  work,  can  carry  on  worthwhile  and 
effective  activities.  Established  organizations  which  should  be  helpful  in- 
clude, among  others,  granges,  lodges,  farm  bureaus,  American  Legion  posts, 
church  societies,  men’s  and  women’s  clubs,  civic  clubs  such  as  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  Lions  and  others. 
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Accident  Facts 

It  is  just  as  important  for  the  small  community  as  for  the  large  one 
to  know  the  facts  of  its  accident  situation.  A sub-committee  should  be  set 
up  to  see  that  these  facts  are  made  available  in  a manner  which  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  committee  and  to  the  community.  In  the  beginning, 
until  a method  for  keeping  more  detailed  records  of  the  local  situation  is 
devised  along  the  lines  described  in  Part  II,  the  facts  can  be  obtained  from 
state  authorities.  These  include  the  Motor  Vehicle,  Highway  or  Revenue 
Department,  or  the  State  Safety  Council  or  Committee. 

Education 

Schools:  The  educational  program  in  the  rural  schools  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  larger  cities,  particularly  where 
there  are  large  consolidated  school  systems.  These  schools  naturally  can 
conduct  activities  on  a larger  scale  than  the  small  one  room  and  two  room 
district  schools.  However,  the  latter  should  be  encouraged  to  carry  on  as 
much  work  as  they  are  able.  The  more  specific  problems  affecting  rural 
areas  should  be  emphasized.  It  will  be  conceded,  for  example,  that  both 
pedestrian  and  driver  hazards  are  increased  by  such  things  as  the  lack  of 
sidewalks,  by  the  absence  of  mechanical  control  devices  and  by  grade 
crossings.  Careful  attention  from  a safety  point  of  view  should  be  given 
also  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  school  buses.  “School  Buses,  Their 
Safe  Design  and  Operation”,  a pamphlet  published  by  the  Education  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Safety  Council,  should  be  consulted. 

Adult:  The  small  communities  probably  have  an  advantage  over  the 
larger  ones  in  the  extent  to  which  they  can  promote  adult  education.  There 
are  not  only  more  opportunities  for  getting  a larger  part  of  the  population 
together,  but  such  work  as  providing  posters,  exhibits,  talks,  and  other 
activities  will  get  more  interested  attention.  It  is  suggested  that  the  safety 
theme  may  form  an  interesting  part  of  meetings  called  for  other  purposes, 
civic  or  social. 


Enforcement 

As  already  explained  there  are  features  of  the  enforcement  program 
which  may  not  be  useful  or  desirable  in  small  communities  or  rural  areas. 
However,  enforcement  is  an  integral  part  of  any  traffic  safety  program 
and  should  be  so  recognized.  Methods  for  enforcement  at  so  called  worst 
locations  and  worst  times,  selective  enforcement,  and  the  treatment  of  acci- 
dent and  violation  repeaters,  as  explained  in  Part  IV,  can  all  be  used  in 
rural  communities  if  simplified.  In  addition,  there  should  be  a closer  coop- 
eration with  the  courts  to  the  end  that  certainty  rather  than  severity  of 
punishment  for  traffic  violations  may  be  assured. 

Engineering 

The  main  function  of  the  Engineering  Committee  in  the  rural  areas 
will  be  to  discover,  analyze  and  call  attention  to  the  accident  locations 
and  conditions  that  exist.  Their  findings  and  recommendations  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  real  interest  and  help  to  the  state,  county  or  town  authori- 
ties having  jurisdiction.  Tf  mutual  understanding  with  these  authorities  is 
established,  concrete  results  in  terms  of  road  markings,  signs,  signals,  grade 
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crossings,  the  handling  of  through  traffic  and  other  important  matters  may 
be  expected. 

County  Organization 

Organization  for  safety  by  counties  is  comparatively  new.  Whether 
it  can  be  carried  out  successfully  depends  upon  local  conditions.  In  some 
localities  safety  education  in  the  schools  is  being  handled  successfully  on  a 
county  basis. 

Help  from  the  State 

In  the  rural  parts  of  the  state,  relief  from  poor  traffic  conditions  must 
he  had  largely  through  the  state  or  county  government,  or  both.  The  State 
Highway  Department,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  and  the  State  High- 
way Patrol  are  branches  of  the  government  that  are  immediately  concerned 
with  traffic  conditions.  Work  of  the  citizens  should  be  very  effective  not 
only  in  cooperating  with  these  departments,  but  in  directing  attention  to 
things  that  need  to  be  done. 
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REFERENCE  SECTION 


In  addition  to  the  specific  references  listed  below,  the  various  commit- 
tees may  communicate  with  the  following  organizations,  for  information, 
advice,  suggestions,  or  materials. 

National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  One  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

National  Safety  Council,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Harvard  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic  Research,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  or  State  Traffic  Commission. 
State  Highway  Patrol. 

State  Highway  Commission. 

State  Safety  Council  or  Committee. 

County  Engineering  and  Public  Works  Department. 

Institute  of  Public  Safety,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Motor  Carrier  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Association  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Automobile  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  366  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

American  Legion,  Americanism  Commission,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  State  Board  of  Education. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Casualty  insurance  companies  and  their  local  agents. 

GENERAL 

Guides  to  Traffic  Safety.  National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Looking  Ahead  at  the  Traffic  Accident  Problem,  American  Automobile 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Public  Safety  Magazine.  Monthly,  National  Safety  Council.  $1.00  per  year. 
Traffic  Digest,  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Monthly,  $2.00  per  year. 

Saving  Lives  Through  A Driver's  License  Law,  National  Safety  Council. 

FACTS  AND  STATISTICS 

Accident  Facts.  Annual  statistical  summary  all  types  of  accidents.  National 
Safety  Council. 

Facts  and  Figures  of  the  Automobile  Industry.  Published  annually.  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association. 

Live  and  Let  Live.  A complete  treatment  of  1935  motor  vehicle  accident 
statistics.  Published  annually  under  different  titles.  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Hartford,  Connecticut.  Free. 

Accident  reporting  cards  and  monthly  accident  tally  and  summary  forms. 
National  Safety  Council.  Samples  free. 

Student  Accident  Report  Cards  and  Summary  Sheets.  With  Directions  for 
using  Standard  Student  Accident  Reporting  System.  National  Safety  Council. 
Samples  free. 


ENGINEERING 

A Manual  for  Traffic  Safety  Survey  Procedure.  National  Bureau  of  Cas- 
ualty and  Surety  Underwriters.  Limited  Distribution. 
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Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Devices  for  Streets  and  Highways. 
National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety.  Free. 

Public  Safety  as  Affected  by  Street  Lighting,  by  R.  E.  Simpson,  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  Free 
Highway  Lighting  and  Public  Safety,  same  as  above. 

Stop  Signs — Their  Proper  Use.  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Un- 
derwriters. Free. 

Normal  Safe  Approach  Speeds  at  Intersections.  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation. Free. 

Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers.  One  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  $2.50. 

Traffic  Bulletin,  monthly,  Jensen,  Bowen  & Farrell,  Traffic  & Transport 
Dept.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Free. 

Traffic  Engineering  Education.  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers.  Free. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Model  Municipal  Traffic  Ordinances.  National  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

Uniform  Acts  Regulating  Traffic  on  Highways.  National  Conference  on 
Street  and  Highway  Safety.  Free. 

The  Motorized  Police  Officer  and  Selective  Law  Enforcement.  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  Free. 

The  Policeman’s  Part  in  the  Traffic  Accident  Problem.  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  Free. 

How  the  Police  Can  Solve  the  Traffic  Accident  Problem.  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  Free. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Attack  the  Accident  Problem,  by  Captain  Wil- 
liam Kent,  New  York  Police.  Free. 

Traffic  Engineering  By  Police  Departments.  National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
& Surety  Underwriters.  Free. 

EDUCATION 

NEWSPAPER,  RADIO  AND  SPEAKING  MATERIAL 

Wisdom  On  Wheels.  A series  of  twelve  cartoon-illustrated  articles  dealing 
with  the  major  driving  errors  causing  automobile  accidents.  Series  is  spon- 
sored by  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators.  Mats  avail- 
able free  to  newspapers.  Articles  in  booklet  form  available  free  to  anyone. 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 

Thirty  Second  Radio  Safety  Announcements.  Seasonal  messages.  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  Free. 

Sample  Five  Minute  Talks.  Dealing  with  various  aspects  of  traffic  problem. 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  Free. 

Safety  Service  For  Newspapers.  National  Safety  Council.  Free. 

POSTERS 

Education  Division,  National  Safety  Council,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Prices  on  Request. 

Public  Safety  Division,  National  Safety  Council,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  Prices  on  Request. 

American  Automobile  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  your  local  Auto- 
mobile Club. 

National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  28  by  42  inches, 
seven  different  designs.  10c.  each.  Special  imprint  free  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  350  or  more. 
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OUTDOOR  POSTERS 


Several  good  posters  size  12  feet  x 25  feet  for  outdoor  panel  use  are  available 
at  The  Street  and  Highway  Safety  Division,  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters.  Price  $1.00  each,  up. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  will  also  supply 
names  of  its  member  companies  which  distribute  free  posters. 

MOTION  PICTURES  FOR  ADULT  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  USE 

Some  excellent  motion  pictures  are  available  for  theatrical  and  non-theatrical 
showings.  The  following  productions  have  been  widely  used. 

Saving  Seconds.  One  reel,  16  and  35  m/m,  sound  and  silent.  Write  the  Aetna 
Casualty  and  Surety  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  branch  office. 

Remember  Jimmy.  One  reel,  16  and  35  m/m,  sound  and  silent.  Fireman’s 
Fund  and  Indemnity  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Also  available  at  New  York 
Boston,  and  Chicago  offices  of  this  company. 

Everybody’s  Business.  One  reel,  16  and  35  m/m,  sound  and  silent.  Plymouth 
Motor  Co.,  or  State  Motor  Vehicle  Departments. 

Once  Upon  A Time.  One  reel,  animated,  color  film,  16  and  35  m/m,  sound 
and  silent.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Hit  and  Run  Driver.  Two  reel,  theatrical  flammable  print  only,  35  m/m. 
Produced  and  distributed  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Horse  Sense  in  Horsepower.  One  reel,  16  and  35  m/m,  sound  and  silent. 
Plymouth  Motor  Corp.,  new  film.  May  be  booked  through  Plymouth  dealers. 
The  Safest  Place,  It’s  the  Top,  Safe  Road.  Three  one  reel  pictures  pro- 
duced and  distributed  by  Chevrolet  Motors.  Arrangements  for  free  showings 
may  be  made  through  Chevrolet  branch  offices.  35  m/m  sound. 

And  Sudden  Death.  A new  six-reel  feature  picture  produced  by  Paramount 
Pictures,  Inc.  Arrangements  for  showing  this  picture  in  connection  with  safety 
campaigns  may  be  made  through  local  theatres. 

Aetna  News  Reel  Shorts.  Monthly  short  trailers  to  be  attached  to  news 
reels.  Excellent  for  tying  up  to  local  campaigns.  Consult  Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  or  your  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department. 

What  Price  Recklessness.  Two  reels,  35  m/m,  Motor  Picture  Institute,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Why  Be  Careless.  One  reel,  16  or  35  m/m.  Free.  John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Sportsmanship.  One-half  reel,  35  m/m.  Sound.  Free.  Ray-Bell  Films,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

ADDITIONAL  PICTURES 

Other  pictures  on  highway  safety  may  be  secured  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  other  film  libraries. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  SERIES 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Highway  Accidents.  35  slides  on  highway  safety 
Skills  of  the  Road.  35  slides  on  good  driving. 

Accidents  Will  Happen.  35  slides  on  common  driving  errors  and  accidents. 
Each  set  is  accompanied  by  a talk.  These  three  sets  may  be  borrowed  for 
one  week  by  paying  transportation  charges,  only.  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Live  and  Let  Live.  35  slides.  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SOUND  SLIDE-FILMS 

Death  Takes  No  Holiday.  A Visomatic  Slide-Film  with  voice  synchroniza- 
tion. Time  15  minutes.  Film  and  necessary  projection  equipment  secured 
from  Western  Union  Offices.  List  of  Cities  available  from  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 
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Inertia.  A 15  minute  talking  slide  film,  produced  by  The  American  Legion 
in  cooperation  with  the  Automotive  Industries  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  Available  through  local  posts  or  State 
Departments  of  The  American  Legion. 

The  Other  Fellow.  Same  as  above. 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  USE 

Ask  Daddy.  For  Primary  and  Upper  Grades.  2 Reels.  35  m/m.  Copies 
may  be  secured  from  the  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  111. 

Once  Upon  a Time.  For  Upper  Grades.  1 Reel.  16  m/m.  or  35  m/m. 
Obtainable  in  black  and  white,  in  sound  or  silent  version.  Technicolor  in 
35  m/m.  only.  May  be  secured  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Welfare  Division,  New  York. 

Remember  Jimmy.  For  Upper  Grades.  Produced  by  Fireman’s  Fund  Indem- 
nity Company.  1 Reel.  16  m/m.  Copies  secured  through  Fireman’s  Fund 
Indemnity,  116  John  Street,  New  York  City,  Safety  Division. 

Street  and  Highway  Safety.  For  Upper  Grades.  Produced  by  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  16  m/m.  1 Reel.  May  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  1 Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  also  available  at  the  New  York  Police  Academy,  New 
York  City. 

Street  Safety.  For  Advanced  Grades.  1 Reel.  16  m/m.  or  35  m/m. 
Produced  and  distributed  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films 
Division,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Street  Safety.  For  Primary  Grades.  1 Reel.  16  m/m.  and  35  m/m. 
Produced  and  distributed  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films 
Division,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Why  Be  A Goose.  Primary  Grades.  1 Reel.  3^  m/m.  and  16  m/m.  Available 
through  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
List  of  suitable  slide  sets  for  elementary  schools  can  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  and  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

EXHIBITS,  BOOKLETS,  TESTS 

Suggestions  and  materials  for  exhibits  can  be  had  from  the  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  and  the  National  Safety  Council. 

These  two  organizations  also  distribute  a variety  of  booklets.  Local  insurance 
agents  and  local  automobile  dealers  will  obtain  various  educational  publications 
from  their  companies.  A list  of  available  tests  follows. 

Examining  Applicants  for  Drivers’  Licenses.  National  Safety  Council.  20c. 
National  Safe  Drivers’  Tests.  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Un- 
derwriters. $1.00  per  100. 

Test  Your  Driving  Skill  and  Car.  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Free. 

How  Good  A Driver  Are  You?  and  Let’s  Be  Skillful.  Aetna  Casualty  and 
Surety  Company,  Hartford.  Free. 

SCHOOL  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

The  following  are  available  from  the  Education  Division,  National  Safety 
Council,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Safety  and  the  New  Schools.  An  Education  for  a Controlled  World,  by 
A.  W.  Whitney.  40  cents  per  hundred. 

Safety  Teaching  in  the  Modern  School.  Single  Copy  Free.  Price  per  100  — 
$3.00. 

Junior  Safety  Council  Handbook.  Price  35c. 

Standard  Rules  for  the  Operation  of  School  Boy  Patrols.  Single  copy  free. 
2 to  500  — Price  2c.  each. 
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Safety  Education  in  the  Rural  School.  In  Press. 

Bibliography  of  Safety  Materials.  Price  15c. 

Safety  Education  Magazine.  Contains  stories,  plays,  general  interest  ar- 
ticles, information  on  seasonal  hazards,  lesson  outlines,  and  a colored  poster 
supplement.  Valuable  source  material  for  Junior  Safety  Council  programs  and 
activities.  $1.00  per  year. 

Safety  Plays.  A list  of  short  plays  suitable  for  presentation  before  school 
and  community  groups  is  available  on  request. 

Posters,  Crayon  Lessons,  Tests.  Complete  list  available  on  request. 

Safety  in  Pupil  Transportation.  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GOOD  DRIVING  COURSES 

Courses  of  Study  published  by  state  departments  of  public  instruction. 

Man  and  the  Motor  Car,,  a textbook  for  use  in  good  driving  courses.  256 
pages.  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  $1.00  a copy 
postpaid.  In  lots  of  more  than  ten,  45c.  a copy,  express  collect. 

Teachers’  Manual,  for  use  with  Man  and  the  Motor  Car.  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 

Sportsmanlike  Driving  Series.  Six  illustrated  text  pamphlets  on  traffic,  safety 
and  driving.  American  Automobile  Association,  Washington.  $.15  copy. 

Good  Driving.  Manual  for  high  school  instruction.  Education  Division,  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  25c. 

What  Methods  Should  Be  Used  in  Introducing  Good  Driving  Instruction 
into  the  High  Schools.  Mimeographed.  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters.  Free. 

*Several  states  have  depositories  in  connection  with  the  State  Education 
Department  or  the  State  University.  Several  of  these  films  may  be  secured  at  these 
depositories. 


Copyright  1937 

National  Bureau  of  Casualty  Surety  Underwriters 
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